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PERSONA]TE TTERS 


EACH AND EVERY WORD !S TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the imper- 


sonal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none at 


all, while the other gets action. 


The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 


attention it receives. Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders fora salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 
making opportunity. 


Many Direct-By-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their 
clients a genuinely complete direct-by-mail 
service of greatest result-producing effi- 
ciency. 

We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand.results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything—RESULTS. 


Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter’ appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 


do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 
intelligently used—they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


~ SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Christmas 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


In Washington, D. C., 
population, 540,000, SIX 
MILLIONS OF DOL- 


LARS, is being mailed 


out in Christmas Sav- 
ings checks from 26 
banks to 78,145 per- 
sons. $100,000 in in- 
terest accrues to these 
thrifty people. 


Washington’s popula- 
tions saves to spend in 
this fine Christmas mar- 
ket. Last year $5,544,- 
967.00 was sent out to 
72,128 persons. That’s 
progress in saving—and 
spending. 


Aside from spending in 
this Christmas market, 
these Washington peo- 
ple pay off mortgages, 
pay life insurance poli- 
cies, pay for automo- 
biles, radios, meet other 
fixed charges. Any 
way you take it their 
wealth is’ increased. 
So is their ability to 
buy. 

And The Washington 
Times, 81,392 net paid 
daily average circula- 
tion in October, 1927, 
advertises good goods 
in this fine Christmas 
market. Advertise in 


The Times and DO 
business. 
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Puitip H. Duer has been. named as 
president of Demley, Incorporated, a new 
concern organized to undertake, on a na- 
tional scale, the sale and distribution, of 
the M. E. Bernhardt Company line of 
pocket lighters and novelty products. 

Mr. Duer was at one time eastern sales 
manager for Alfred Decker & Cohn, and 
later an executive of the Manhattan Shirt 
Company. More recently he was vice- 
president of Senneborn & Company, makers 
of Style-Plus clothes. 


O. S. Bruck, advertising director of the 
Beaumont Enterprise and Journal, was 
appointed president of the tenth district of 
the International Advertising Association 
at a recent session in El Paso, Texas. 

Other officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: ALFONSO JOHNSON, Dallas, first 
vice-president; W. S. Assotr, Wichita 
Falls, second vice-president, and A. D. 
CoLuins, Houston, secretary-treasurer. 


D. F. Cass, for many years prominent 
in Chicago advertising circles in repre- 
senting the Fairchild Publications, Baby- 
hood, and other mediums, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office of 
the Modern Publications, succeeding L. D. 
SCHNABEL, who was transferred to the 
New York office. Mr. Cass will person- 
ally supervise the publication of the Mod- 
ern Stationer, Luggage & Hand Bags, the 
Wholesaler in Stationery & Drug Sundries 
and Giftwares. 


A. C. EBBEsEN, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Orange-Crush 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
advertising manager. Other changes in the 
personnel of the company are as follows: 
E. W. OuMAN, formerly district manager, 
becomes assistant sales manager of the 
bottling division and WILLIAM BAUER, an- 
other former district manager, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of the 
fountain division. 


ALLAN A. ACKLEY, formerly with W. G. 
Kreicker & Company, of Chicago, has 
joined the merchandising staff of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, also of Chicago. Mr. 
Ackley will specialize in industrial serv- 
ice work. 


F. H. BoRNEMAN, for six years general 
sales and advertising manager of the Cur- 
tiss Candy Company of Chicago, has re- 
cently joined the Carlin-Middleton, Inc., 
advertising agency, Chicago, as account 
executive in charge of the merchandising 
department. 
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Courtesy The Pullman: Company. 


F, L. RocKLEMAN has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Ford Motor 
Company to succeed W. A. RYAN, who 
recently resigned. Mr. Rockleman was 
formerly vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton rail- 
road, and previous to that was branch 
manager for the Ford company at Indian- 
apolis. ° 


WILFRED W. Fry, senior partner of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, was recently awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws by Colgate 
University. The degree was awarded for 
“noteworthy achievement in business and 
enlightened interest in the cause of reli- 
gion and education.” 

In addition to being chief executive of 
the Ayer advertising agency, Mr. Fry is 
director of a number of other business and 
financial organizations, and is active in 
various school and religious work. 


J. I. Burcess, formerly of the National 
Acme Company of Cleveland and more 
recently sales manager of the National Pipe 
Products Corporation, Rochester, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected president of the 
Ambridge Tool and Die Manufacturing 
Company at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 


Joun V. Hucues has been appointed 
space buyer for the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, after 
being assistant in this department for the 
past two years. 


H. S. Lorp, who for many years was 
vice-president and treasurer of The Mo- 
line Plow Company, Moline, Illinois, and 
lately connected with the J. I. Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
has recently joined the Nichols & Shepard 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, as 
general sales manager. 


Joun E. Wiey was recently admitted 
to membership in the firm and elected to 
the vice-presidency of the John S. King 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wiley has been with 
the King company for several years and 
in his new capacity will be in direct 
charge of staff and client service. 


M. H. Wren, formerly with the Detroit 
Times and the Chicago Tribune, and more 
recently with the Hartford, Connecticut 
Post, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the New Haven, Connecticut, 
Journal-Courier. 
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How American Radiator Analyzes 
a Sales Difficulty 


VERY sales execu- 
k tive is interested 

in methods which 
will make it easier to 
solve important sales 
problems. Any method 
which will enable an ex- 
ecutive to concentrate on 
vital problems is a useful 
method to know. An approach to 
sales problems which has proved 
to be very practical is the difficulty 
analysis method. This method in- 
volves the study of the difficulties 
of a problem and the collection in 
organized fashion of the best so- 
lutions to those difficulties. The 
approach to the problem is made 
from the difficulty point of view 
rather than from the point of view 
of trying to prove that company 
policies and methods currently in 
use are entirely correct. 


Difficulties Classified 


Here are a few major divisions 
of sales work to which the diffi- 
culty analysis method can be ap- 
plied: 

1. Study, development and im- 
provement of merchandising 
methods. 

(a) Manufacturer’s meth- 
ods. 
(b) Wholesaler’s methods. 
(c) Dealer’s methods. 
2. Making dealers better mer- 
chants. 
. Selecting salesmen. 
4. Training salesmen. 
(a) Manufacturer’s sales- 
men. 
1. New salesmen. 
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A List of 250 Sales Difficulties 
Forms the Basis of a Salesman’s 
Training Program and all Sales 


Promotional Effort 
By R. C. HAY 


R. HAY, the author of this article, 
is recognized as a man of broad 
experience in sales training work. Until 
illness forced his retirement in March of 
this year, he was director of sales and 
advertising for the Quiet May Oil Burner 
Corporation. Before that he acted in the 
capacity of general sales manager for Rice 
& Hutchins, shoe manufacturers, and man- 
ager of sales promotion and sales training 
for the American Radiator Company. 


In this article Mr. Hay treats of a 
fundamental method of approach to sales 
difficulties which can be applied equally 
well to any type of business—whether it 
be shoes, or ships, or sealing wax. 


2. Senior salesmen. 
(b) Jobbers salesmen. 
(c) Dealers. 
1. The Dealer. 
2. Dealer’s _ sales- 
men. 
5. Sales control problems. 
6. Sales promotion problems. 
(a) Sales promotion to 
dealers. 
(b) Sales promotion for 
dealers. 
Deciding on sales plans. 
Improving sales payment 
methods. 
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The best way to show 
the application of the 
difficulty analysis method 
in solving sales problems 
is to discuss the actual 
use of this method by 
manufacturers of boilers 
and radiators, oil burners, 
shoes, and dyes. In each 
case the problem for solution was 
different and was approached by 
analyzing the difficulties to be met 
and then developing a solution for 
those difficulties, 

It is important to emphasize 
one point in connection with any 
difficulty analysis, and that is that 
after the complete list of difficul- 
ties has been developed, this list 
should be properly classified and 
broken up into major and minor 
difficulties. Out of the major dif- 
ficulties there will always come a 
few so important that the execu- 
tive is justified in concentrating 
on these almost to the exclusion 
of the other difficulties. But the 
initial study, made to get a clear 
and complete list of difficulties, is 
vital to the success of the work. 


What Salesmen Should Know 


In developing a sales training 
program for the American Radi- 
ator Company, the most impor- 
tant question to be answered was 
“What does a salesman need to 
know to be successful in the sale 
of American Radiator Company 
products?” Any of the sales ex- 
ecutives of this successful corpo- 
ration could have listed a group of 
subjects which in his opinion 
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needed to be taught to new sales- 
men, but each executive would 
have been guided primarily by his 
own contacts and experience in 
the business and his recommenda- 
tion would not have been con- 
clusive. 

To establish the basis for the 
sales training work the difficulty 
analysis method was adopted, and 
a field study was made to deter- 
mine by actual study on the job, 
all of the difficulties which a sales- 
man met in the course of his sell- 
ing work. This difficulty analysis 
had the effect of determining in 
detail the problems the salesman 
faced in the course of his work, 
and at the same time, satisfac- 
tory solutions for difficulties were 
developed. 


44 Main Difficulties 


N THIS analysis the difficulties 

of American Radiator Com- 
pany salesmen were grouped under 
several main heads, including the 
personal difficulties of the sales- 
man on such matters as person- 
ality, knowledge, personal system, 
handling the interview, etc.; ob- 
jections to company products and 
how to meet them; dealers’ prob- 
lems, and trade difficulties met 
with in the sale of American Radi- 
ator products. A total of more 
than 250 difficulties were listed, 


based on field work with thirty | 


salesmen. In conducting these 
interviews the technique of the 
interview was important, and it 
was found the interviewer needed 
to be guided by three rules: 

1. Don’t do the talking your- 
self—let the other fellow do 
it. 

2. Get specific details. Keep 
raising the question, “How?” 

3. Write up the interview as 
much in the language of the 
man interviewed as possible. 

After the 250 difficulties had 

been listed and many solutions of 
these difficulties noted by the in- 
terviewer, it was possible to sin- 
gle out a list of forty-four main 
difficulties, which were grouped 
under six heads, as follows: 

a. The interview. 

b. Cooperating with jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

c. Trade relations. 

d. Organization of the sales- 
men’s work. 
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e. Organizing trade informa- 
tion. 

f. Advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 


Under the first division, to indi- 


cate the type of problems which 
were found to be important in 
these various divisions, the fol- 
lowing will indicate the tenor of 
the questions on “The interview” : 

1. Working out the interview 
in advance. 

2. Developing the friendship 
of new trade. 

-3. Developing good-will for 
the company and its prod- 
ucts. 

4. Handling the uncommuni- 
cative customer. 

5. Handling the customer that 
“stalls.” 

6. Answer to the suggestion of 
inferior goods. 

7. Discussing competition. 

8. Selling specialties. 

9. Interviewing architects. 

10. Winning back trade. 

11. Selling Corto radiation. 

12. Selling type “A” boilers. 

13. Selling Arcolas. 

14. Getting jobbers’ salesmen 
to sell Arcolas. 

15. Arcola window displays. 

16. Tie-in dealer advertise- 
ments on Arcola. 


Developing the Course 


N ALL of these difficulties, 

the field interviews had 
developed a considerable number 
of solutions for each difficulty, but 
in order to amplify this informa- 
tion each of the forty-four diffi- 
culties was phrased in the form of 
a question, and then a set of these 
questions was mailed to each 
salesman in the organization with 
the request that the salesman in- 
dicate the methods he was follow- 
ing in handling each of these 
difficulties. 

One hundred eighty-four sales- 
men discussed the forty-four diffi- 
culties, and the answers, added to 
the material collected in field 
interviews, furnished the basis for 
the sales training course. 


This material was applied by © 


the American Radiator Company 
in the following ways: 

1. The training of new sales- 
men: The practical field flavor of 
the material presented in this 
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course of training for new sales- 
men was such as to carry convic- 
tion and generate real interest on 
the part of these new men in the 
methods and ideas advanced. The 
results were uniformly satisfac- 
tory. 

2. In the holding of a two 
weeks’ sales meeting for senior 


“salesmen: The material collected 


as the result of the difficulty an- 
alysis was of as much value in the 
conduct of a two weeks’ sales 
meeting for sixty senior salesmen 
as it had been in the training of 
new salesmen. 

3. In developing sales promo- 
tion ideas for special products: 
The difficulty analysis furnished 
the idea for a one day meeting of 
eight salesmen whose results in 
the sale of certain special prod- 
ucts had been uniformly excellent. 
Ideas and sales promotion plans 
coming from the meeting were 
very valuable in putting across an 
unusual volume of business on 
these special products. 


Putting the Plan Into Practice 


NOTHER use of the analy- 
sis method which was suc- 
cessfully developed by the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company was applied 
in connection with the meeting 
of sixty senior salesmen, men- 
tioned previously. During this 
two weeks’ session several hours 
were devoted to a difficulty analy- 
sis of the problem of selling large 
cast-iron heating boilers. The 
chairman of the meeting, with the 
aid of the salesmen, placed on the 
blackboard a. complete list of all 
of the difficulties met in the sale 
of these large boilers. After this 
list was complete and a clear pic- 
ture had been drawn of the prob- 
lem that needed solution, the cur- 
rent of discussion in the meeting 
was reversed and a_ splendid 
group of suggestions was made 
by the salesmen present as to how 
each of these difficulties might be 
solved. This use of the difficulty 
analysis method is very practical, 
and sure to bring results. 
Another use of this method of 
approaching sales problems was 
that made by the Quiet May Oil 
Burner Corporation, where the 
problem was this: “Why don’t we 
sell more oil burners?” Here the 


(Continued on page 986) 
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A carefully coordinated campaign of newspaper advertising, 
direct mail, and personal sales work develops a steady stream 


of live prospects for the American Nokol Company. 


How Nokol Links Advertising 
Volume With Peak Seasons 


T JUST about this 
time last year the 
American Nokol 

Company was busy out- 
lining its sales and ad- 
vertising program for 
1927. Now, a year later 
and with only a month 
of 1927 remaining, it is 
possible to review this program 
in the light of eleven months’ 
developments, to determine 
whether or not the plans put into 
operation last January have ac- 
complished all the company in- 
tended, and to consider the ac- 
tivities of the past year in relation 
to sales expectancy for 1928. As 
the season again has rolled around 
When everyone is thinking in 
terms of sales quotas and adver- 
tising appropriations for 1928, the 
Nokol company’s final judgment 
on its 1927 policies is particularly 
timely, 

It has never been the practice 
of this company to require its 
dealers to sign up for a specified 
number of burners a year when 
they take the Nokol contract. As 
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Why An Oil Burner Company Takes 
the Monthly Fluctuations of Sales Into 
Consideration When Outlining Its 


Year's Campaign 
By JOHN L. SCOTT 


a result, shipments of oil burners 
leave the factory only on actual 
orders from dealers, without hav- 
ing to be stored until such a time 
as dealers may be ready to claim 
them. 

While this arrangement pre- 
vents excessive stocks from piling 
up in dealers’ stores, at the same 
time the fact that no quotas are 
assigned makes the apportioning 
of the advertising appropriation 
necessarily less easy to regulate 
than is the case with companies 
who know in advance just how 
many burners will be shipped to 
each one of its dealers during the 
year. The first problem, then, was 
to develop some satisfactory plan 
for providing funds to handle local 
newspaper and direct mail ad- 
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vertising in each dealer’s 
community. 

Early in 1926, an ar- 
rangement had been 
worked out in coopera- 
tion with the largest 
Nokol dealers whereby 
an additional charge was 
tackedon to every burner, 
regardless of its size. An amount 
equal to this sum was added by 
the company to make up the total 
advertising appropriation, and it. 
was budgeted by months to cor- 
respond with retail sales. Previous 
to that time the company had re- 
imbursed a portion of dealers’ ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

Those dealers who cooperated 
in the new plan during 1926 sold 
over 85 per cent of all the Nokol 
burners produced that year. Their 
percentage of increase over the 
preceding year, furthermore, was 
ten times that of dealers who 
continued to do their own adver- 
tising, with a part of the expense 
reimbursed by the factory. In the 
light of this experience, the com- 
pany decided a year ago that a 
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similar plan would be adopted for 
every Nokol dealer. 

After the first of last January, 
consequently, all burners were 
shipped on an advertising basis 
which provided that $10 should 
be added to the price of each 
burner to constitute the dealer’s 
share of the advertising expendi- 
ture, with the company appro- 
priating an additional $10. This 
$20 for each burner was to be 
spent in local newspaper adver- 
tising, direct mail, catalogs, 
window displays and other litera- 
ture. At the same time it was 


decided that 80 per cent of the 
total appropriation would go for 


newspaper space and the remain- 
ing 20 per cent for direct mail 
and other forms of advertising. 
Any advertising in national mag- 
azines or on posters, it was under- 
stood, should be paid for entirely 
by the factory. 


With this as a basis, the com- 
pany went ahead to map out its 
newspaper schedules according to 
the monthly retail sales and ship- 
ments from the factory of the pre- 
ceding four years. The amount of 
money spent for newspaper ad- 
vertising in any single month, in 
other words, would correspond to 
the average retail sales during 
that month. In the oil burner 
business, the first six months of 
the year are comparatively quiet, 
while the last six months consti- 
tute the period of greatest activity. 
Compiling a four-year average of 
retail sales, it was learned that 
36.3 per cent of the burners are 
sold during the first six months 
and 63.5 per cent the last six 
months. 


The Advertising Budget 


Accordingly, the advertising 
was budgeted with 35 per cent of 
the newspaper space to be used 
between January and July and 65 
per cent between July and the 
first of the year. In January and 
February, the two dullest months, 
only 8 per cent of the budget was 
spent, while in August and Sep- 
tember, the best months in the 
business, 16 per cent was spent 
in each month, or 32 per cent. 
Newspaper advertising for those 
two months almost equalled the 
total for the entire first six 
months. 
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It is interesting to see how the 
plan worked out in actual practice. 
A dealer who sold 100 burners in 
1926 would receive advertising in 
1927 amounting to $2,000, divided 
at $1,600 for local newspaper ad- 
vertising and $400 for direct mail 
and other materials. Of the amount 
expended in newspapers, that 
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The Men 
on the Cover 


UST a few hours before the 

photograph on this cover 
of SALES MANAGEMENT was 
taken, these men had com- 
pleted signing an agreement 
merging the Aetna Automatic 
Oil Burner, Inc., with the 
American Nokol Company. 
The man sitting in the middle 
is Morgan J. Hammers, presi- 
dent of the American Nokol 
Company. At his right is John 
Scheminger, Jr., formerly pres- 
ident of the Aetna Company 
who, following the merger, 
became vice president of the 
Nokol Company. At Mr. Ham- 
mers’ left is Albert B. Frenier, 
vice president of the American 
organization and inventor of 
the original Nokol burner. 


Nokol has always been a 
residential oil burner while the 
Aetna is adapted particularly 
for commercial and industrial 
installations. As a result of the 
merger, it is reported, the 
American Nokol Company 
now has a burner to meet 
any heating requirement. The 
Aetna will be marketed 
through the same dealer or- 
ganization which has handled 
Nokol under the sales and 
advertising plans outlined in 
the accompanying article. 


would mean $64 in January and 
$64 in February, but $256 in Au- 
gust and $256 in September, with 
the other months ranging some- 
where in between depending on 
their average sales volumes. In 
this way, newspaper space is made 
to approximate the sales curve, 
bringing the strongest pressure 
to bear on prospects during the 
best selling season. 

But the plan has other advan- 
tages, as well. The assumption 
that a dealer would sell just as 
many burners in 1927 as he had 
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in 1926 was the basis of his ini- 
tial advertising budget. Any in- 
crease or decrease in his sales, 
however, resulted in an increase 
or decrease of his newspaper ad- 
vertising space at the rate of $20 
a burner. The dealer who sold 
100 burners last year, then, might 
only sell 75 this year. His ex- 
penditures for advertising are ad- 
justed from month to month ac- 
cording to his actual sales, and as 
his sales slump his advertising 
also slumps. On the other hand, 
if he sells more burners during 
the first six months of 1927 than 
he did in 1926, he will have even 
more to spend for advertising 
during the second and more ac 
tive half of the year than he had 
contemplated. 


The budget plan worked out to 
the disadvantage of dealers who 
slipped this year, but it rewarded 
the dealers who showed a gain. 
All of them wanted just as much 
advertising as they could get, 
naturally, particularly for the 
late summer and early fall months. 
They had that incentive to keep 
them hard at work maintaining 
or bettering their previous year’s 
records and they were compen- 
sated according to the results they 
obtained. 


Direct Mail Tackled Next 


The newspaper campaign run- 
ning in each dealer’s community 
took care of general advertising 
for the year, but it was not selec- 
tive enough to do the whole job. 
With the newspapers as a back- 
ground, the company next devised 
a direct mail program for giving 
more emphatic attention to se- 
lected prospects. Three booklets 
were prepared as the backbone of 
the direct mail campaign. The 
first one treated the subject of oil 
heat generally. It was well illus- 
trated with pictures showing the 
difference in the comfort of homes 
equipped with oil burners and 
those not so fortunate. One pic- 
ture would show the man of the 
house comfortably asleep in bed 
early in the morning, while on 
the opposite page was a neighbor, 
clad in bathrobe and _ slippers, 
stoking a furnace by way of con- 
trast. This booklet was intended 
merely to pave the way for later 

(Continued on page 978) 
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Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


jump from brushes 

and cleaning imple- 
ments to another prod- 
uct which, through in- 
tensive advertising and 
sales work, has secured 
widespread recognition 
in the homes of the gen- 
eral public. 

This time our imagi- 
nary company is Brand 
and Brand, Inc., manufacturers of 
Brand oil, a light density product 
sold in small convenient squirt 
cans and used for lubricating gen- 
eral household appliances such as 
vacuum cleaners, bicycles, baby 
carriages, guns, door hinges and 
a hundred and one other things of 
miscellaneous character. A can 
of Brand oil is always kept in the 
family tool chest, except. when 
Willie pinches it to oil up his ex- 
press wagon. Mrs. Jones often 
uses it to polish the piano, Mr. 
Jones finds it great stuff for clean- 
ing golf clubs and Bertha in the 
kitchen finds it handy for oiling 
the springs of the screen door. 


[; THIS article we a 


Advertising Policies 


Brand and Brand, Inc., believe 
in advertising — consumer adver- 
tising, especially. And why 
shouldn’t they? National adver- 
tising, coupled with thorough 
dealer distribution, has won for 
them their present enviable posi- 
tion. Prize contests, aimed to dis- 
cover new family uses for Brand 
oil, have disclosed a surprising va- 
riety of uses, from polishing door 
knobs to taking the squeak out 
of new shoes. There is scarcely 
a retail hardware store in the 
country that does not sell Brand 
oil. 

The business is profitable. 
Brand oil is retailed in three sizes 
of cans, each possessed of a small 
squirt nozzle sticking out of the 
top. The smallest size is the most 
popular for general home use and 
sells for 25 cents. Larger sizes 
retail for 50 cents and one dollar, 
but the 25-cent container is the 
one upon which the business to 
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Polishing and Squeak Oil 


The Second of a Series of Articles on 
the Neglected Opportunities for In- 
creasing Sales Volume to the ‘‘Smoke 


Stack’ Trade 


By R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


a large extent, has been built. 

To date, Brand and Brand, Inc., 
have never gone after the indus- 
trial market. Recently, however, 
certain of their largest dealers in 


Ge managers who have depended 
upon general channels of distribution 
for volume are wondering where they will 
find next year’s sales increase. The an- 
swer for many lies in expanding their 
sales to what is generally known as “in- 
dustry,” more commonly, though inaccu- 
rately, called the “smoke stack” trade. 
Here is a market of tremendous buying 
power, easily accessible from a sales stand- 
point, the surface of which has only been 
scratched. 

We have arranged with a man who has 
spent a life time in counselling sales man- 
agers concerning the best procedure, to 
follow in quickly getting this industrial 
business, to tell you how he would go 
about selling certain generally used prod- 
ucts to industry. You may not wholly 
agree with his ideas, but we are sure you 
will find them interesting. 

Even though you may not sell brushes, 
or ladders, or oil cans, or any of the 
things that will be covered in these ar- 
ticles, they will be none the less helpful 
to you, because the same fundamentals 
which sell brushes will prove equally 
successful in selling the things that you 
have for sale. The article beginning on 
this page is the second one of this series. 


big industrial centers have in- 
formed them that dribbles of 
Brand oil have been going out for 
industrial use; isolated sales but 
sufficient to merit investigation. 
Company ambition and the pros- 
pect of a wider market for Brand 
oil influences the sales manager 
to make a careful survey of the 
field. 

Realizing that he has much to 
learn, he moves slowly before 
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drawing conclusions. In- 
dustry, to him, has al- 
ways presented the 
picture of huge ma- 
chines, grinding wheels, 
smoking stacks, tanks, 
the din of the boiler shop 
and the scream of metal 
chips being torn from 
the parent bar. He has 
seen industry pictured in 
the railroad yard, in the 
textile mill and through the steel 
girders of giant buildings. And 
contrasted with this is the picture 
with which he is more familiar; 
the homes of the nation’s people 
with their vacuum cleaners and 
baby carriages to be oiled; their 
pianos, radios and talking ma- 
chines to be polished. It is easy 
for him to fit Brand oil into this 
latter setting. It is not so easy to 
visualize where and how industry 
can use it for he realizes, of course, 
that industrial lubrication of 
heavy equipment demands grease 
or heavy lubricating oil. Yet the 
situation tempts him to investi- 
gate. The 25-cent bottle of Brand 
oil becomes a crusader, facing a 
giant. 


Finding the Market 


As the first step toward finding 
the answer, he sets down a list of 
industrial markets. These he 
divides into two classes: service 
industries and manufacturing in- 
dustries. These, in turn, he sub- 
divides as follows: Under service 
industries he places mines and 
quarries; public utilities; new 
construction, engineering and 
contracting, and power plants. 
Under manufacturing industries 
he places process industries, lum- 
ber and miscellaneous. These are 
also sub-divided, as public utilities 
include steam railroads, electric 
railways, automotive transporta- 
tion, marine, etc. The process 
industries break down into such 
specific headings as acids, chem- 
icals, and chemical preparation; 
clay and brick products; explo- 
Sives; paper and wood pulp; pe- 
troleum refining; sugar and 
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MIXING YOUR OWN OIL NEVER GETS YOU ANYWHERE 


Mixing kerosene and heavy lubricating 
oil to get a light density solution for polishing 
and taking out squeaks is a sloppy method anyway 
you look at it. 


It’s a bother and a time-waster, to 
say nothing of the oil that spills. And you have 
no guarantee that the final outcome will be the 
same. It’s guesswork at best and causes extra 
work. 


AND_SO--BRAND POLSQUEAK OIL 


An oil that is just what its name 
implies--properly mixed and ready for use to do 
that polishing and take out the squeaks in 
places where only a light density oil can find 
its way. 


There’s never a question regarding the 
uniformity of Polsqueak. Scientific research 
and careful mixing by experts at our own refin- 
eries solve this problem for you. Polsqueak 
comes to you already prepared for your cleaning 
cloth or oil can. There’s a bite to it that 
cuts dirt--a smooth silky polish that leaves any 
surface clean--a penetration that forces its way 
between the tightest spring leaves and kicks out 
the most stubborn squeak. 


Your regular mill supply house or 
dealer carries Brand Polsqueak Oil in handy con- 
tainers easily identified by the orange and 
black label. Try Polsqueak just once--and you 
will never go back to the old way of mixing your 
own oil. 


If you care to have the full story of 
how Brand Polsqueak Oil is made, comparative 
tests and reasons why it is so superior, we’ll 
be glad to send you a special booklet on the 
subject. 


But try Polsqueak today--not later 
than tomorrow, anyway. 


— = —— 
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others. Metal-working industries divide into me. 
chanical machinery; electrical machinery; iron and 
steel products, and enterprises of similar nature. 

The ultimate objective of such a breakdown is to 
concentrate sales efforts in the fields where the 
product fits best and where the most profitable 
results are possible. 

With the completed tabulation before him, our 
sales manager decides to issue a questionnaire to 
certain markets that appear most reasonable, at this 
stage of his analysis, as consumers of Brand oil. We 
may assume that he decides to send this question- 
naire to railroads, the furniture industry and to a 


list of men located in miscellaneous plants through- 


out industry, responsible for the maintenance of 
equipment. The questionnaire he writes, reads as 
follows: 


First-Hand Facts About the Market 


“Will you be kind enough to cooperate in an effort 
we are making to compile certain facts regarding 
the use of light density polishing and squeak oil in 
your industry? Such cooperation will be greatly 
appreciated and we believe that you will be doing a 
real service toward the advancement of industrial 
practice. Answering the few questions listed below 
will give us the information we desire. 

1. Do you use light density oil? 

2. For what purposes? 

3. In what quantities do you usually buy it? 

4. What is the most convenient form of con- 
tainers? 

5. Approximately what does such oil cost you? 

6. Are you partial to any particular brand of oil?” 

A stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed for 
reply and a sufficient number of questionnaires are 
returned from which to tabulate the following: 
Light density oil is used in quantity, by industry. 
It is used as a cleaning and polishing agent, as well 
as for lubricating certain classes of delicate machin- 
ery and as a squeak remover for getting in places 
where rubbing surfaces are held in compression, 
such as between spring leaves. It is usually pur- 
chased in gallon and barrel lots, but the question- 
naire shows that it is common practice for industry 
to make its own light density oil by diluting heavier 
lubricating oil with kerosene. The favorite form of 
container is a metal tin or barrel, from which the oil 
is transferred as required. The purchase price is 
far under that established by Brand and Brand, Inc., 
for general consumption. No marked partiality 
toward any particular brand is indicated, especially 
as SO many companies state that they mix their own 
by thinning our heavier oils, as explained above. 

From these facts, which later are substantiated 
and more clearly defined by research on the part of 
personal investigators and other methods, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are reached: 1. That the indus- 
trial market is worth cultivating. 2. That the pres- 
ent system of diluting heavy lubricating oil by 
workmen in a plant must be changed and in its 
place must be established the buying habit of pur- 
chasing a standard product brought down to the 
right density. 3. That special industrial containers 
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must be provided. 4. That a way must be found of 
meeting the lower industrial price, at the same time 
maintaining the higher general consumer price 
standard. 5. That industry must be educated to 
buy a branded name of oil and to associate that 
name with the quality it seeks. And, as a natural 
creative thought, new uses should be pointed out to 
industry which apply to an oil of this character. 

The situation confronting Brand and Brand, Inc., 
calls for a definite show-down as to company pol- 
icy, increased factory facilities and the creation of 
an industrial division of the business, organized in 
sales force, research, distribution and advertising to 
serve industrial markets. 

With the realization that the price standard of 
Brand oil to the public consumer must be protected 
and upheld, a bitter battle was waged. The presi- 
dent of the company held out for a long time in 
favor of retaining the established name, “Brand oil,” 
but finally yielded to the argument that two scales 
of prices would not be practical. This decision was 
wise, because industry is favorable to products 
which it feels are specialized to fit its peculiar needs 
rather than products lifted bodily from the general 
consumer field. For this reason it will not be diffi- 
cult for Brand and Brand, Inc., to introduce a new 
trade-marked oil as a specialized industrial product. 
In consideration of the larger unit sales made to 
industry, and the frankly high percentage of profit 
made on each small unit sale to the general public, 
it was decided that the price could be reduced and 
yet show a fine profit on volume of business. Fur- 
thermore, it was decided to change the ingredients 
slightly, in the new industrial oil line, this change 
bettering the product for industrial use. 


Planning an Advertising Campaign 


After many conferences a name was chosen to 
distinguish the industrial product from the general 
line. It did not appear wise to drop the name 
“Brand” altogether, and so the new product was 
finally called “Brand POLSQUEAK OIL,” the 
middle name signifying polishing and squeaking. 

The company behind “Brand” thought this matter 
over very carefully and was influenced to take such 
action by the following: In the general field, users 
are non-technical whereas industry often requires 
an analysis of the products it buys. The industrial 
viewpoint is far more critical, and while Brand oil 
satisfied the general public which used it for non- 
technical purposes, it was apparent that, to meet the 
severe requirements of industry, the quality must 
be raised. Brand Polsqueak oil must be improved 
in quality to satisfy the demands of industrial users 
and distinguish it from the grade used by the gen- 
eral public. 

Two classes of industrial publications were 
selected to carry the advertising campaign, after a 
careful study was made of types of buyers. 

It was found that buyers in industry’ separate 
naturally in two broad divisions — vertical buying 
gtoups and horizontal buying groups. 

The vertical buying groups include the men who 
are identified entirely with their own particular 
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Ot cleans as it polishes 


IT _ CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 
BRAND POLSQUEAK OIL 


When the string of Pullmans are switched 
at the terminal to receive the attention of the 
"cleaning squad," the work is speeded and made 
thorough in cleanliness and polish by the use of 
Brand Polsqueak Oil. 


A very little on the wiping cloth cuts 
the grit and leaves a beautiful, mirror-like 
finish to metal and woodwork. And Polsqueak 
leaves no unpleasant, pungent odor. It dries 
quickly, leaving behind it a polish that lasts. 


Regardless of what you may now be using 
for car cleaning, a trial of this cleaning and 
polishing oil will demonstrate its advantages, 
both from an efficiency and economy standpoint. 
In addition, its remarkable penetrating quali- 
ties ferret out squeaks in sleeping car parti- 
tions and other places where only a light dens- 
ity oil can reach. 


For further information an interesting 
booklet has been prepared. We will gladly send 
you a copy. In the meantime you can secure 
Brand Polsqueak Oil from your regular source of 
supply. 


The two rough layouts shown on these pages, together 
with accompanying copy, suggest the type of treatment 
the imaginary manufacturer whose problems are de- 
scribed in this article, might use for advertising in 
industrial papers. A complete analysis of this manu- 
facturer’s problem in building up oil sales in industrial 
markets is contained in the accompanying article. 

It should be understood that the author has outlined 
an imaginary situation for the purposes of this article, 
and worked out a plan in relation to it. The discussion is 
meant therefore, to suggest an approach to the industrial 
field, rather than to lay down any set of hard and fast 
rules. The plans suggested would, of course, have to be 
changed and amended to suit any real manufacturer’s 
individual problems. 
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industries. Due to the nature of 
their work in the companies with 
which they are connected, they 
are essentially textile men, lum- 
ber men, coal-mining men, shoe 
men, and so on. Even in chang- 
ing from one company to another, 
their movements usually lie with- 
in the boundaries of their own 
industries. 

The horizontal buying groups, 
on the other hand, include men 
like electrical engineers, plant en- 
gineers, master mechanics and 
power engineers, whose functions 
extend broadly throughout all in- 
dustries. These men represent: 
types of thinking in industry, 
being essentially electrically- 
minded, plant-minded, or power- 
minded. Each group forms a 
broad buying influence, with sim- 
ilar problems and similar buying 
control, whatever the industry. 
In contrast to the vertical buying 
groups, changes often carry these 
men from industry to industry. 


The Outlets Are Picked 


I‘ THE furniture industry, for 
example, buyers fall into the 
vertical group, and a vertical in- 
dustrial publication reaching this 
field was chosen to carry the spe- 
cialized message of using “Pol- 
squeak” for polishing. Likewise 
a vertical paper was selected to 
reach the railroad field where the 
slogan applies, “Once a railroad 
man always a railroad man.” In 
this publication the chief sales ap- 
peal hinged on the use of “Pol- 
squeak” for cleaning and polish- 
ing the interior metal and wood- 
work of Pullman cars and coaches. 
Only a picked number of vertical 
publications were necessary, but 
their selection was influenced by 
market studies that indicated 
where the most attractive sales 
volume might be found. 
Running horizontally through 
industry, however, were buyers 
whose problem, in whatever 
plants they were located, lay in 
the proper maintenance of ma- 
chinery and equipment. Such 
maintenance men are held respon- 
sible for the job of keeping the 
wheels in motion, and in the 
cleaning and oiling of the equip- 
ment in their charge it was felt 
that “Polsqueak’” would have a 
definite place. To reach these 
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men in all industries, a horizontal 
industrial paper was chosen, de- 
voted editorially to their every- 
day problems. 

The entry of Brand and Brand, 
Inc., into the industrial market 
was worked out on the basis of 
intensive penetration into selected 
major markets rather than by an 
attempt, at the beginning, to bite 
off the entire loaf. It seemed 
logical to adopt specialized culti- 
vation, holding in reserve certain 
markets to be entered into later, 
as the need for industrial expan- 
sion might arise. 

A review of the distribution 
system adopted for the general 
consumer showed that while 
meeting the general public need, 
it was not geared to industrial 
methods of buying. The local 
hardware store around the corner 
is scarcely a sales outlet for sup- 
plies and equipment purchased in 
bulk by industry, the industrial 
buyer preferring to go to a mill 
supply house or dealer where he 
can secure price auvantage. At 
the same time, certain large hard- 
ware stores in big industrial cen- 
ters are worth consideration 
despite the fact that their unit 
sales are likely to be smaller in 
volume. 


Advertising Cooperation 


AKING these facts into ac- 
count, it becomes the task of 
the industrial division of Brand 
and Brand, Inc., to establish con- 
tacts with mill, mine, and contrac- 
tor supply houses as major outlets 
for “Polsqueak” oil. Hardware 
dealers will not be entirely ig- 
nored in the plan, however, but 
will be carefully picked according 
to the quantity of industrial busi- 
ness they handle. Unlike Brand 
oil in the general field, where 
broadcast distribution of 25-cent 
cans is aimed at, industrial sales 
distribution will focus on more 
limited and specialized outlets. 
Naturally, sales helps for dis- 
tributors will be a part of the pro- 
gram. Placards and window 
displays will be available, and 
pushed. Dealer literature will be 
supplied, and a bright colored 
label designed for the containers 
so that customer attention will be 
attracted. 
There will also be great activity 
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in the industrial sales force. It 
will be necessary, especially at the 
start, for salesmen to do a great 
deal of missionary work in indus- 
try and, to collect helpful data, 
the sales manager will offer prizes 
each month for the most original 
ideas sent in by salesmen regard- 
ing the uses of “Polsqueak.” This 
data will be broadcast in bulletins 
to the entire sales division and 
will furnish many valuable points 
to be used in copy. Missionary 
work, however, on the part of the 
sales force will be confined to cer- 
tain large plants and prospects, 
where the adoption and use of the 
product will set standards. Sales- 
men will thus concentrate their 
efforts on large customers rather 
than beat the bushes. 

The cornerstone of the new 
venture rests on the advertising 
program, and company salesmen 
cannot be sold too strongly on 
the efforts being made to back 
them. Thus the cooperation be- 
tween the sales and advertising 
departments must be ideal. 

Coincident with the starting of 
the advertising, Brand and Brand, 
Inc., will have ready a small 
folder which they will offer in 
their advertising. Later, as data 
is collected, a handbook will be 
issued in the nature of a treatise 
on polishing and_ eliminating 
squeaks. This will also be offered 
in the advertising, but the com- 
pany will not sell direct. The 
copy appeal will tie directly to 
sending the industrial buyer to 
his regular channel of supply, 
through which his needs will be 
taken care of. 


Ready for Debut 


E WILL assume that the 
advertising department has 
prepared copy. The two layouts 
that accompany this article are 
typical of the kind of copy that 
will be run. Adequate schedules 
will be mapped out and the ad- 
vertising will be made to work 
twice. By this is meant that re- 
prints will be used and sent to the 
sales force as well as distributed 
to industry through a direct mail 
list, along with other manufactur 
ers’ literature. 
Brand and Brand, Inc., is now 
ready to shoot. Because of 


(Continued on page 992) 
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Ten Things Bitter Experience 
Taught Me About Direct Mail 


LECTRICITY has 
k its Edison, steel 

has had its Gary, 
aviation its Lindbergh 
and the Fourth Estate 
its Arthur Brisbane. But 
it is a noteworthy fact 
that the art or the busi- 
ness of direct mail advertis- 
ing has yet failed to produce 
an outstanding figure who 
might be regarded as an ab- 
solute authority, one who so 
thoroughly understands the 
vagaries of this type of sales- 
manship that he can pre- 
scribe with any degree of 
certainty a formula that will 
insure the desired reaction. 


One Rule for All? 


True it is, however, that 
there are innumerable per- 
sons and organizations who 
have achieved notable suc- 
cesses in the handling of di- 
rect mail problems. The suc- 
cesses apparently have been 
accomplished by adhering to 
the few fundamental princi- 
ples which have been devel- 
oped as requisites for suc- 
cessful printed salesmanship. 
They are very, elemental, 
however fundamental they 
may be, and they carry with 
them no assurance that, even 
if followed religiously, they 


will produce the desired 
results. 
It seems strange that with 


the millions of dollars spent 
annually on printed salesmanship, 
no sure-fire formula has yet been 
devised that can be applied to 
every campaign. It is equally 
strange that no individual, no or- 
ganization has arisen in this craft 
as an outstanding authority. 
Possibly it is because no other 
art or science or business or what- 
ever you may call it, has so many 
vagaries, so many whimsies as 
this one. Resolved to a final analy- 
Sis, printed salesmanship deals 
With the individual and depends 
upon the individual for its reac- 
tion. Individuals each have their 
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And Why a Salesman Who Split In- 
finitives Wrote Copy That Pulled 


When the Experts Flopped 
By PAUL CRISSEY 


“IT have pushed my pencil, pounded my type- 
writer, got up in the middle of the night 
and dashed off a real inspiration, and I have 
turned out copy that looked so good I felt 
like a genius. And I have lived to see even 
the best of these go absolutely flat.” 


own personal characteristics and 
each reacts in a different way to 
the same appeal. It is, of course, 
a physical impossibility to individ- 
ualize a printed sales appeal on 
a mass basis, so that each piece 
received by each individual will 
be so individualized that it will 
meet the characteristics of that 
particular person. Were this a 
mechanical possibility, the prob- 
lem might easily be solved for all 
of us. 

What has been accomplished so 
far in the establishment of cer- 
tain elemental fundamentals cov- 
ers more the mechanical arrange- 
ment of a campaign of printed 
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salesmanship than it 
does the method of at- 
tack or the line of appeal. 
For example, we know 
that in the normal mer- 
chandising of a product 
we generally have the 
following factors to con- 
sider: the manufacturer, who 
is the advertiser; the distri- 
butor, jobber, or broker ; the 
retailer, and the consumer; 
and a printed sales campaign 
naturally is laid out to em- 
brace these main factors in 
the plan of distribution. 
Beyond this, it is safe to 
say that what else has been 
established as fact would 
probably include the assur- 
ance that color is more effec- 
tive than black and white; 
that brevity in copy is much 
to be desired, and timeliness 
is always to be considered. 


Color and Brevity in Copy 


Yet it is almost laughable 
to see how quickly any one 
of the above so-called estab- 
lished facts can be exploded 
in actual. practice. 

For example, I have in 
mind a certain manufacturer 
whose product was of such a 
character that it displayed to 
great advantage on the print- 
ed page with a variety of 
colors. This natural ten- 
dency of course prompted 
the manufacturer to use color 
profusely and in his printed mat- 
ter he used four colors and con- 
siderable process work. This 
particular campaign was moder- 


ately successful. Then because an 


engraver who was really an artist, 
showed him what he could do with 
plain black and white and half- 


tone work, he tried two or: three 
printed pieces without color, and 


strange to say, these two or three 


pieces produced more business 


than did the whole color cam- 
paign. 

Again consider the idea of brev- 
ity in copy and recall the intro- 
duction of the Chrysler motor car. 

26, 1 
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It was announced with solid copy. 
And yet it was startlingly effec- 
tive. 

Timeliness is a factor, of course, 
but I know personally of one 
manufacturer who deliberately 
violated the established rule of 
his industry by going after busi- 
ness at a season of the year when 
his trade was known to be dis- 
interested. He used printed sales- 
manship and he used his own 
salesmen to follow up his mail 
campaign, and the result was that 
today his business no longer is 
seasonable, at least not in the 
sense that it was formerly. 

Every rule has its exceptions, 
and it would appear that in the 
business of direct mail advertis- 
ing and printed salesmanship, 
rules are established only to be 
broken. 


All Answers the Same 


HE status of printed sales- 

manship to me is the very 
antithesis of general advertising, 
or rather of publication advertis- 
ing, in this way: 

Scarcely a week goes by with- 
out my being solicited by a repre- 
sentative of some advertising 
agency who desires to handle our 
account. To each of these I re- 
mark that our business is differ- 
ent, our problems are unusual and 
that to handle our account suc- 
cessfully it would be necessary 
for any agency to study our busi- 
ness for a year or more. 

Of course you know the answer 
I get each time I make this re- 
mark. It is: 

“That’s what they all say. And 
yet your problems are no different 
from any other manufacturer’s. 
The fundamentals of the mer- 
chandising of your products are 
the same.” 

Perhaps that is one reason why 
I do not have an agency handle 
our account. 

3ut the point I want to make 
is this, General merchandise is 
more or less established. Its line 
of procedure is well marked. Di- 
rect advertising distinctly is not. 
For each manufacturer it is a sep- 
arate and distinct problem with 
its own individual characteristics 
and its own peculiarities. 

I can illustrate this point best 
by relating the experience of a 
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certain manufacturer who caters 
to an industry which uses his 
products in the manufacture of its 
own product. The manufacturer’s 
product is in the nature of fac- 
tory equipment. No dealers enter 
into the problem of distribution, 
although the jobber or the supply 
house does. Now, virtually, all of 
the manufacturer’s business is the 
meeting of special requirements; 
that is, the people who use his 
product each have their own spec- 
ifications and their purchases 
have to be made up to order 
against those specifications. 


When Is Copy Effective? 


T HAPPENS that the users of 

the firm’s products are for the 
large part members of a cer- 
tain race. They are not illiterate, 
but they certainly are not of the 
reading class. Also, they work in 
their shops all the way from 12 
to 18 hours a day, and what spare 
time they do have it is presumed 
they spend on sleep. 

How could an average printed 
sales campaign possibly hope to 
be effective with this class of 
trade? How could any organiza- 
tion, printer, advertiser or any- 
one not intimately familiar with 
this particular and peculiar type 
of trade, possibly hope to produce 
any literature that would even get 
to first base? Here is an instance 
of where the problem is highly 
specialized, where an intimate 
knowledge of the field must be 
had first and a case in which even 
the fundamental principles, as few 
as they are, of printed salesman- 
ship, are very likely to be upset. 

Copy is a peculiar thing in 
printed salesmanship. I have sat 
in conferences with layout experts, 
artists, expert printers, and high 
salaried copy writers and I have 
seen the birth of what apparently 
was a well-balanced, carefully- 
planned and_ beautifully-written 
campaign. And I have seen that 
same campaign prove to be an ab- 
solute “dud.” 

I have pushed my pencil, 
pounded my typewriter, got up in 
the middle of the night and dashed 
off a real inspiration and I have 


turned out copy that looked so . 


good that it made me feel as 
though I were a genius, and I 
have lived to see even the best of 
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these go absolutely. flat. More 
than that, I have seen a salesman 
come in after the campaign had 
proved a failure, take out his 
pencil and write a few lines on 
the back of an order blank, and 
remark: 

“Next time you print some- 
thing, say this.” 

Just for fun, and out of desper- 
ation, I did use his copy and it 
did the trick! The salesman was 
so far from being an advertising 
copy writer that he split three in- 
finitives, misspelled four words 
and used two verbs of incorrect 
tense. 

And yet his copy was effective! 


Points Worth Considering 


HESE confessions may be 
meaningless and. may give 
the reader a hopeless feeling. But 
I do believe that something may be 
gleaned from them. At least I have 
threshed some grain from them 
and have come to a few general 
conclusions regarding printed 
salesmanship or direct mail adver- 
tising; and I have taken them 
from my log of a fairly long cruise 
in this class of work. Here they 
are, for whatever they are worth: 
1. It is more necessary to know 
the characteristics of the people 
who are destined to receive your 
printed literature than it is to 
know your product. . The latter 
information can be found in your 
catalog. 

2. The printer, presuming you 
get the best, (which is always the 
most economical) knows more 
about printing colors than you 
do. Take his advice. 

3. If the trade to which you are 
addressing your printed matter is 
a technical, scientific, or extreme- 
ly well-educated class with some 
leisure, don’t be afraid to go into 
details. If they are a busy class, 
a poorly educated class, or a class 
of trade that is constantly be- 
sieged by a multitude of different 
manufacturers, be brief. At best, 
in such cases, your printed sales- 
man will have little chance to tell 
much of a story. About all that 
can be hoped to accomplish is to 
shout in print the name of your 
product and possibly one or two 
pertinent facts relating to it. 

4. Don’t try to make the same 


(Continued on page 962) 
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Quarter-Size Catalogs That Cut the 


HE city directory 

publishers have, 

or used to have, a 
standardized phrase that 
was printed at frequent 
intervals throughout 
their books: “To find a 
name you must know 
how to spell it.” That is 
a perfectly candid statement of 
the limit of utility, and it is a con- 
dition beyond the control of the 
directory. If the searcher does 
not happen to know, for example, 
whether he wants Buckley, Buck- 
ly or Bulkeley, or insists upon 
hunting for Mr. Phillips under 
the letter F, there is nothing that 
the publishers can do about it. 
At any rate, it is no fault of the 
directory, 

It would be a good thing, I 
think, if the builders of catalogs 
would more often 
apply the same 
principle to their 
own compendiums 
and compilations of 
information that 
are intended to be 
useful. “In order to 
find anything in 
this catalog you 
must know———.” 
What? The effec- 
tiveness of a great 
Many catalogs 
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Cost in Half 


How the Crouse-Hinds Company Built 
a Catalog that Leads Every User 
Straight to the Data He Wants 


The second article of a series 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


would be materially increased, in 
all probability, by answering that 
question, and by then taking the 
next step and finding out how 
many prospects actually know it. 

I have, as a matter of fact, seen 
catalogs in which the prospect 
would have great difficulty in 
finding anything promptly unless 
he knew in advance not only its 
detailed technical construction, 
but also whether it was made in 
Factory A, B or C. I have seen 
others where a knowledge of the 
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manufacturer’s own pri- 
vate system of arbitrary 
code letters and num- 
bers was a practical ne- 
cessity before one could 
find anything with the 
assurance that he had 
not in reality selected 
something else. Of 
course, everybody in the world 
ought to know that P-1824 is 
made with a bakelite base, and 
if he wants a rubber base he 
should specify LX-427! Perhaps 
he ought. But the question is, 
does he? 

As a matter of fact, the knowl- 
edge which the prospect has 
about the product is likely to vary 
quite considerably. In a given 
instance, for example, he may 
know exactly what he wants, and 
all that he is seeking from the 
catalog is a price 
and a style number. 
At another time all 
that he may have in 
mind is the general 
purpose which he 
wishes to accom- 
plish, and the cata- 
log must tell him 
what he wants. Or | 
he may know sim- 
ply the physical ap- 
pearance of the 
thing, relying upon 
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the catalog to identify it for him. 
In other cases he may know only 
the style that he wants, or the 
color, or the pattern, or the price. 
Or again he may be seeking a 
product that will work success- 
fully in connection with some- 
thing else that he already has. 
And so following. What the 
prospect has in his own mind, act- 
ually and not theoretically, deter- 
mines the utility of the catalog, 
and the success of the catalog as 
a producer will depend to a very 
large degree upon the accuracy 
with which it “meets the mind” 
of the user. 

This “meeting of minds” is in 
reality the primary and funda- 
mental catalog problem. And in 
order to meet the mind of the 
prospect, something more is re- 
quired than a knowledge of man- 
ufacturing processes, a dummy, 
and a sheaf of competitors’ 
specifications. Wherein lies the 
importance of getting a real 
answer to the question above pro- 
pounded: “In order to find any- 
thing in this book you must know 
— what?” 


This Catalog Could Be Smaller 


By way of tangible illustration, 
let’s examine for a moment or 
two, one of the outstanding cata- 
logs in the electrical field; the 
“Condulets” book of the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse, New 
York. “Condulets,” it may be 
noted, is a fanciful coined word 
to denote various and sundry 
forms of electrical conduit instal- 
lations and devices that are man- 
ufactured by this particular com- 
pany. Though the product is 
strictly technical in its nature, 
and the catalog is primarily for 
the technically trained prospect, 
the principles that have been fol- 
lowed in meeting the mind of the 
prospect are the same that apply 
in any catalog appeal. It is wor- 
thy of mention at the start, per- 
haps, that the book we are talking 
about was originally issued in 
1922, and several editions have 
been printed since without the 
necessity of any changes or re- 
visions. I am asked not to publish 
the exact figures as to the number 
of books distributed, but you may 
take my word for it that they are 
highly impressive, especially as 
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they represent an actual demand 
for the information. Many a 
“best seller” in the line of popu- 
lar fiction cannot boast.a wider 
distribution than this book has 
secured in a comparatively re- 
stricted field. | 

How comes it that this 714- 
page book, printed on high grade 
stock with a lavish —indeed, a 
prodigal—use of half-tones, 
bound in a far from cheap flexi- 
ble leatherette binding, and 
shipped in a dove-tailed wooden 


W. P. Kirk 


N THE December 10 issue 

of SALES MANAGEMENT, Mr. 
W. P. Kirk, general sales 
manager of the Pratt and 
Whitney Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, will tell how he 
increased the sale of jig borers 
(which sell, by the way, for 
$4,500 to $6,000) from 34 
during the nine years from 
1916 to 1924, to 69 during 
1926 alone. Mr. Kirk has 
mastered the art of reducing 
the technicalities of his prod- 
uct—and there are many—to 
a simple sales talk. The man- 
ner in which he aroused the 
interest of industrial pros- 
pects by giving them visual 
proof of the unusual qualities 
of the jig borer, will be. de- 
tailed in the next issue. 
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box, can be supplied gratis on 
such a scale as that, and at a profit 
to the company? Very largely, I 
think, because the book does meet 
the mind of the prospect squarely 
and accurately, leaving no gap 
between the point where his 
knowledge of the subject leaves 
off and the point where the cata- 
log begins. 

The company has clearly vis- 
ualized the fact that the knowl- 
edge with which the prospect 
approaches the catalog may vary, 
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and has gone to what would 
ordinarily be regarded as a tre- 
mendous lot of wholly unneces- 
sary expense to make the book fit 
the actual conditions. There is 
not much doubt that, so far as a 
complete and accurate listing of 
the product goes, the whole thing 
could have been done in a rela- 
tively small fraction of the space 
— and look at the money the com- 
pany might have saved! I would 
be willing to gamble that every 
essential fact that is in the pres- 
ent volume could be put into less 
than 100 pages — very much less 
—by a gentleman imbued with 
the customary regard for what 
goes by the name of economy. It 


is barely possible, I should think, 


that even by following a policy 
of straight listing, with due par- 
simony in the matter of expensive 
half-tone illustrations, the book 
might have been boiled down to 
a document mailable for less than 
the cost of the box in which the 
present book is sent. 


The Elementary Index 


Just what is meant by the state- 
ment that the book leaves no gap 
between the point where the pros- 
pect’s knowledge leaves off and 
the point where the catalog be- 
gins, may perhaps be visualized 
from the guide, which is printed 
on page 5. A portion of this page 
is reproduced on page 969. There 
you have a key, both as to the 
intelligent use of the book, and 
to the scheme on which the book 
is built. 

The company has established 
a definite relationship between 
what a prospect may know and 
what he wants to find out, and has 
set about producing a catalog that 
will take care of him adequately 
under any conditions. Obviously 
enough, it entails the presentation 
of the same thing over and over 
again from different points of 
view, together with a positively 
staggering amount of indexing, 
cross-indexing and_ cross-check- 
ing. Page after page is occupied 
solely by photographs of installa- 
tions. 

The entire line is indexed no 
less than six times: in a general 
index, a pictorial index, an index 
by installations, by catalog 


(Continued on page 969) 
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ess.of the Cleanliness Crusade 


Every school child who took part in a ”Cleanliness Crusade” was given this attractive poster for his own play- 
room, provided he sent in a postcard request signed by his mother. In this way the campaign was carried into 


the home of every child who participated. 


Procter & Gamble Lend Romance 
to the Wash Bowl 


HAT can be 
done in devel- 
oping the imag- 


inative side of a prosaic 
product, toward the end 
of catching the interest 
of children and develop- 
ing their preference for 
certain brands while 
they are still small tots in the pri- 
mary grades, is well exemplified 
in a campaign Procter & Gamble 
have developed called “The Clean- 
liness Crusade.” 

“The Cleanliness Crusade” is 
an organized plan, furnished com- 
plete with instructions to school 
teachers, for presenting the ad- 
vantages of cleanliness in an 
imaginative way that will grip 
the interest of small youngsters. 
Health and hygiene are treated as 
recreational subjects and all the 
materials are planned to appeal to 
the play instinct. 

Procter & Gamble endeavor 
first to sell the teacher on the idea 
of using “The Cleanliness Cru- 
sade” to help instil into children 
the love for cleanliness that is so 
essential to character building. 
They point out: “A Crusade for 
clean hands and faces, clean 
bodies, clean clothes; for order, 
neatness, dignity, and respect for 
all the good signs that stand for 
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A Big Soap Company Establishes a 
Preference for Its Product Among 
School Children by Sponsoring a 


““Cleanliness Crusade’’ 


By A. R. HAHN 


character, is worthy of preach- 
ment from any source. It is wor- 
thy of support from all in whose 
hands lie the responsibilities and 
privileges that undeniably are 
given to those who are in daily 
contact with the habits children 
form... the handling of the sub- 
jects of Health and Hygiene in 
recreational periods is a problem 
that needs imagination and re- 
sourcefulness. Devices are neces- 
sary. Equipment is needed. In 
the ordinary school or even in the 
most progressive and _ lavishly 
furnished schools, equipment for 
the imaginative treatment of 
problems and projects is not 
supplied.” 

Then the plan for “The Clean- 
liness Crusade” is outlined. 

It would be a most unusual 
type of child who wouldn't re- 
spond to the amusing things 
Procter & Gamble have found to 
say about “The Cruise of the 
Ivory Ship,” or who wouldn’t 
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want to have a try at 
making an “Ivory Yacht 
‘“—It Floats.” 

The “Crusade” begins, 

however, with a “Trip to 
Ivorydale,” which is 
planned by the teacher 
and is based on a booklet 
included with the mate- 
rials. This is merely a complete 
story of the making of soap at the 
Procter & Gamble plants, re- 
printed from the company house 
organ. 

Then comes the reading by the 
children, or to the children, of the 
fascinating tale of the “Cruise of 
the Ivory Ship,” an extremely 
well-done fairy story of the ad- 
ventures of Betty Snow and 
Bobby White, and their dog Snip 
and the cat, Yow. They sail away 
in the Ivory ship, come upon a 
cannibal isle inhabited by the 
“Muddy Men,’ whom they pro- 
ceed to tie round the waist with 
“yards and yards of rope, and 
without ceremony” scrub them all 
with Ivory soap. This book, 
printed in two colors with many 
amusing illustrations, is furnished 
in quantity so that each child may 
have a copy. 

Following this comes the staging 
of “The Muddies of Mussyland,” 
“A Purity Plan for Tubsters,” 
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which is a one-act play in two 
scenes, with the same characters 
as before, and the addition of 
Mud, Pud, Lud, Dud and Spud, 
who are, as you will guess, “The 
Muddies.” 


A third project for making a 
scrapbook is “The Story of the 
Bath.” Then come some sugges- 
tions devised for the engagement 
of the individual child’s time and 
talent: first, a sheet carrying sim- 
ple line drawings and full instruc- 
tions for making an “Ivory Yacht, 
It Floats.” A medium size cake 
of Ivory soap is trimmed for a 
hull, a sail made of a bit of linen 
and two lollypop sticks, and a 
rudder fashioned of a bit of card- 
board. 


Recreational Plans 


Another sheet shows how to 
carve useful favors, such as in- 
cense burners, matchbox holders, 
pin trays, etc., from Ivory soap, 
and paint them with sealing wax. 
A page of patterns for various 
symbols of Thanksgiving are of- 
fered as a feature for teaching the 
significance in the early history of 
our country, of this holiday. Each 
is numbered to indicate a color of 
Dennison wax, which can be dis- 
solved in denatured alcohol and 


applied with a brush for coloring, © 


to the various pieces after they 
have been cut out of soap. 

For boys and girls of a slightly 
older age, suggestions are made 
for carving birds, bears, squirrels 
and other animals from cakes of 
soap. A reprint of an article which 
appeared recently in a child’s 
magazine, about a competition in 
soap sculpture conducted by the 
National Small Sculpture Com- 
mittee of New York, is included. 
It pictures some exceptionally 
fine pieces, all of which were made 
from soap by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. 


A group of miscellaneous mate- 
rials which the teacher can use at 
her discretion includes a reprint 
of an article on “Soap and Nutri- 
tion,” a statement from the com- 
missioner of health of the city of 
Cleveland on “Soap as a Foe to 
Microbes,” a folder of “Songs of 
Cleanliness,” and a pamphlet on 
“The Early History of the Soap 
Industry.” 

One of the newer features which 
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has been added to the “crusade” 
recently is a set of forty-three 
soap-making stereopticon slides 
and the lecture that goes with it. 

At the end of the “crusade,” 
Procter & Gamble send the teach- 
er in charge miniature cakes of 
Ivory soap to be given to each 
child as a souvenir. In order to 
be certain that the lessons in 
health and hygiene have been 
discussed at the homes of the 
children, each child is given a 
post card on which he can ask for 
a copy of the poster pictured at 


the head of this article—a most 


In the Next 


Issue 
oo F. 


WYMAN, 
general sales 
manager of 
the Carter’s 
Ink Com- 
pany, collab- 
’ orates again 
with Henry 
H. Mores, 
vice presi- 
dent of the Florence Stove 
Company, in presenting 


“CHECKING THE RESULTS OF A 
SALES PLAN AGAINST 
Its CostT” 


to the readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. As in the others of 
their series of articles, has 
many unusual angles which 
have been uncovered by the 
authors through conferences 
and correspondence with other 
sales executives. 


attractive picture for the nursery 
printed in four colors, A place is 
provided on this card for the sig- 
nature of the child’s mother. The 
cards are collected by the teacher 
and sent in to Procter & Gamble 
in a bunch. 

The Ivory campaign is interest- 
ing not only because it is an 
organized effort to establish a 
preference for a product among 
the next generation, but because 
it takes advantage of an oppor- 
tunity long dormant which any 
soap manufacturer might have 
turned to good accounts. We refer 
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to the opportunity for presenting 
cleanliness in such a way that the 
daily problem of neck-washing 
and fist-scrubbing, which is now 
met in so many families by lusty 
howls and violent objections, shall 
become, instead, something in the 
nature of play. Few have ever 
taken the trouble to tell children 
how good it feels to be clean—in 
other words, to sell them on the 
idea that washing brings a reward 
of comfort and isn’t something in 
the nature of punishment which 
must be gone through several 
times a day. 


Worth While Materials 


We do not know how widely 
“The Cleanliness Crusade” has 
been used since its introduction by 
Procter & Gamble, but it should 
succeed. It should succeed be- 
cause, first of all, the company 
has not only developed an excep- 
tionally attractive imaginative 
treatment of the subject, but it 
has employed some of the best 
talent available to produce the 
materials for the campaign. “The 
Cruise of the Ivory Ship” was 
written by John Martin, for in- 
stance, and various of the posters 
are done by Lucile Patterson 
Marsh, Jessie Willcox Smith, and 
J. Knowles Hare. Every care has 
been used to make the campaign 
something worth while, something 
the teacher will want to use. 

“The Cleanliness Crusade” is 
offered to teachers through cur- 
rent magazine advertising and is 
sent, complete, with the requisite 
number of miniature cakes of 
Ivory soap, on receipt of a re- 
quest accompanied by twenty-five 
cents to cover the postage and 
handling charge. 


PROMOTES BETTER 
ROAD MANNERS 


N AN effort to promote greater 
road courtesy, Mack Trucks, 
Inc., of New York City, are dis- 
tributing gummed notices to be 
pasted on car and truck windows, 
which read, “This driver will 
meet all other gentlemen half 
way on any traffic situation.” An 
official of the company announces 
that the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
has met with an eager response 
from the motoring public. 
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Lighted pictures of the right kind will show him what he needs to know. 
Expert service will put it before him strongly and plainly. 


Sales Managers’ Service trains salesmen regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to electric 
lighted patterns approved by your central office. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct 


successful meetings, making all the points clear and telling the story in a way that gets understanding. 


This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information and instruction to the field 
in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 100% of the sales force, with rousing sales promo- 


tion talks pictured to fix your points in the minds of every group meeting. 


We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train the 
salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 


pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 
meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and with our field cooperation 
throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS ' BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE JU. S. 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 
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New York, 1834 Broadway 
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Full Power— 


SALES—millions faster—years quicker! 


Out taxied an airplane of colossal wingstretch. ‘‘Whiz- 
z-z!”? buzzed a whole bank of racing motors. Great dis- 
tances were shortened many days. 


This is the Age of Speed. And speed is the turnover of 
power. If your sales lack speed in America’s richest 
market, look to your advertising’s wingstretch. See that 
it has the magnificent speed, the Full Power of a whole 
bank of motors—the man-power, the woman-power, the 
family-buying-power of the Sunday New York American. 


Here is power in million units. 1,099,735 —not in- 
dividuals who flit through it and drop it, but FAMILIES 
who pay 50 per cent more for it, pore over it, and pass it 
on around the home. Millions—not buyers of hats, clothing 
and shoes alone, but, buyers, too, of houses and lots, 
building materials, household equipment, automobiles, 
jeweled heirlooms, and painters’ masterpieces. Millions— 
not feeling the cramp of reduced incomes but desiring the 
liberal expansion of increased earnings. 


Here is the greatest wingstretch, the Power of active, 
steadily earning families—the Power of millions ambitious, 
eager and with money ready for the better things. 


Quality in the high average that always flocks to a 
nation’s metropolis. Plus more quality in the making— 


those in the ranks today who will be in tomorrow’s higher 
income brackets. 


The greatest human force in the richest American 
market. The FULL POWER of millions out to get and 
able to get every need, every luxury. Sales miliions 
faster—years quicker! For look at this wingstretch: 


1,099,735 homes with the multiplied number of the 
family at home Sundays. i 


755,747 in Metropolitan New York. The greatest 
standard Metropolitan circulation in America—morning, 
evening or Sunday. 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the three royal 
quality counties of America, a circulation equal to that of 
its next two standard competitors added together. 


292,246 in The Golden Suburbs. 99 per cent of the 
total circulation of all three other standard Sunday news- 
papers—more than all standard weekday morning news- 
papers combined—more than all standard weekday eve- 
ning newspapers combined. 


And this Full Power on Sunday—when most families 
buy one newspaper—read it morning, noon and night. 


_ In this Age of Speed, time is money— more money than 
ever before. Quicken your sales in the richest of all 
American markets. Turn on FULL POWER. 


Sundau, New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising P 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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to Leadership 


The Turn in the Firm’s Development 


Policies That Led Cluett-Peabody 


- Making two or three 


which 
now knows 


ACK in the 1850's 
B when the firm 


everybody 
as Cluett- 


Came When They Started to **Hold 


Peabody & Company 
was first getting its early 
experience in collar man- 
ufacturing there were 
twenty to twenty-five collar man- 
ufacturers in Troy. Earl and Wil- 
son were the largest. In those 
days they were looked upon as 
giants, a regular business colos- 
sus because they were doing an 
annual business of about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars a year. 

The Cluett firm was compara- 
tively small and there were sev- 
eral other established well-known 
collar manufacturers who looked 
upon the Cluett firm as mere in- 
terlopers in the business — small 
fry whose competition meant 
little. 


In Days of Long, Ago 


OMEHOW or other, in spite of 

competitors’ predictions, the 
Cluett organization managed to 
survive and in the course of busi- 
ness hired a young man named 
Fred Peabody. He worked around 
in various jobs until he got to be 
Chicago manager. At that time 
people who lived in Chicago 
thought the Windy City the very 
last outpost of civilization, and 
had little if any conception of the 
great growth of the West which 
was to come in the next genera- 
tion. 

In Chicago Mr. Peabody began 
fighting for more and better col- 
lars, better service and lower 
prices. He wrote long letters back 
to the Cluett men telling them 
what a wonderful country the 
West was, how it would grow 
and how they needed branch 
houses out West. He wanted big- 
ger stocks, so that his company 
could excel in service. 

He raised such a furore in 
Chicago that he was brought on 
to Troy and given charge of sales. 
As soon as he took charge of the 
sales department, things began to 
happen. He wanted to carry 
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the Bag’’ for the Dealer 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


stocks of merchandise in many 
branch houses. The heads of the 
company complained that they 
lacked the money to go into any 
such scheme. “All right, if you 
think the plan is a good idea and 
need money I'll go out and bor- 
row it,” said Mr. Peabody. Those 
were probably not his exact 
words, but that was the idea he 
got over. 

They gave him permission to 
go out and try to borrow money. 
Now it must be remembered that 
business was considerably less 
exact in those days than it is now. 
Information traveled more slow- 
ly, and bankers and business men 
had none of the present day facili- 
ties for exchanging information. 

Peabody knew this. So he made 
a flying trip to nearly 100 banks 
in small towns around Troy. One 
day he would drop in at a bank in 
some little town in New York 
state and chat with the banker a 
few minutes about the vast size 
of the Cluett organization. Then 
suddenly he would say something 
like this: 


One Way of Borrowing 


‘“T UNDERSTAND you folks 
have a lot of money to loan. 
Nowwe have decided to spread out 
our banking business a little more 
and give more of you bankers an 
opportunity to do business with 
us. How would you like to give 
us about a $15,000 line of credit?” 
The small town bankers were 
flattered, pleased and to tell the 
truth more or less “high hatted” 
by this important man from the 
great collar firm in Troy. They 
gladly gave the line of credit and 
thanked Mr, Peabody for his visit, 
hoping, it is said, that he would 
come around again when they 
could do anything for him. 
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towns a day, and get- 
ting $10,000 or $15,000 
in each town, Mr. Pea- 
body had borrowed more 
than the $50,000 he set 
out to get, before the 
bankers were awake to 
what was going on. 

Coming back to Troy he ex- 
plained what he had done, and 
then began displaying consider- 
able anxiety as to whether or not 
the company would ever be able 
to pay back all this money. He 
ran the company into debt, and 
then by making them feel that 
the debt was a burden, made 
everybody work twice as hard to 
repay the money. Then when it 
was repaid he proceeded to bor- 
row more money. 


The Widening Market 


HE «company expanded be- 
yond all original dreams of 
the founders, Peabody was madea 
member of the firm, and his name 
added to the Cluett name, already 
a part of the corporate title. 

Then came the bombshell, ex- 
ploded by Peabody, that definite- 
ly started the company on its way 
to its present outstanding position 
in the collar business. At that 
time collars were selling at three 
for fifty cents. When dealers 
ordered they were accustomed to 
substitution, and nobody tried to 
carry a complete stock of collars 
in the various styles and sizes. If 
a dealer didn’t have the style a 
customer asked for, the customer 
had to accept another style. 

Peabody said this was all wrong 
—all this, years before hand-to- 
mouth buying became a popular 
phrase. But nevertheless Pea- 
body said the company would 
hold the bag for the dealer. He 
started talking hand-to-mouth 
buying, only he didn’t call it that, 
long before anybody else thought 
of it. 

He established branch houses 
right and left. When the San 
Francisco branch was established, 
the other officials thought he was 
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going too far. But no sooner had 
he established a branch in San 
Francisco than he began planning 
other branches to perfect the 
service, and before long he had 
branches in other Pacific Coast 
towns. 

His ideas of service were about 
twenty years ahead of the times. 
The old methods in the collar 
business were obsolete, but no one 
seemed to realize it except Mr. 
Peabody. He dominated the en- 
tire organization, and built the 
organization on a permanent basis 
by selling stock to employees. 


Many a stockholder who now . 


boasts of owning Cluett-Peabody 
stock, and tries to give the im- 
pression it was his sagacity that 
prompted the purchase, owes his 
first incentive to purchase stock 
to Mr. Peabody who applied pres- 
sure to influence his employees to 
invest their money in this way. 


Selling Stock to Employees 


FTEN he would stop some 

employee and ask, “How 
much money have you?” 

The reply would vary of course, 


but usually: “Oh, I don’t know, 


not very much.” 

No matter what the reply hap- 
pened to be, Mr. Peabody would 
say, “Now listen, I think our 
company’s stock is a good buy. 
You ought to have some.” Which 
meant that the person addressed 
would buy stock even if he had to 
borrow the money, because every- 
body knew the stockholders were 
supposed to have the inside track 
with Mr. Peabody. 

With distribution 
Mr. Peabody set about to take the 
collar business away from the 
jobbers, and to dominate the en- 
tire industry. At this time deliv- 
eries in most collar plants were 
slow, stocks were poorly kept, and 
substitution was the order of the 
day. Merchants made little if any 
effort to keep a complete assort- 
ment of styles or sizes. If a man 
wanted a fourteen and a half col- 
lar, the dealer would nonchalant- 
ly tell him he’d have to take a 
fifteen this time. This was a com- 
mon occurrence. 

This attitude was largely the 
fault of the manufacturers who 
were just as careless in their 
methods as the dealers. Peabody 
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saw the possibilities of quick serv- 
ice, complete size and style assort- 
ments and frequent changes of 
collar styles. But he knew he must 
have assortments in the stores as 
well as on hand in various parts 
of the country for immediate ship- 
ment to the dealers. 

Then at one bold stroke he ré- 
duced the price of collars from 
three for fifty cents to two for 
twenty-five cents. Not only that 
but he improved the quality at 
the same time. Thus his company 
was selling a better collar at eight 
for a dollar than had formerly 
been sold at six for a dollar. No 
wonder Arrow collars began ap- 
pearing everywhere. Although he 
probably didn’t use the term, he 
actually made the people “collar 
conscious” for the first time. All 
the phrases we use in advertising 
today may sound wonderfully 
new and smart, but what they 
represent was done time and 
again many years ago, although 
these old-time merchandising 
leaders were so busy selling goods 
then that they didn’t bother to 
invent new phrases for every 
activity. 


The Growth of the Company 


EW branch houses were built 

and built until the company 
had twenty-seven scattered over 
the country. Fred Peabody was 
really one of the first eastern man- 
ufacturers to realize that it is a 
long way to Chicago from New 
York, and that Chicago is just the 
center of the country. Even today 
many eastern manufacturers are 
still laboring under the impres- 
sion that Chicago is within a few 
miles of the western frontier of 
the United States. But Peabody 
always understood the problems 
of getting merchandise from New 
York state to California, or Texas, 
or Oregon. He saw the coming 
growth of the West and had 
branch houses on the job to serve 
remote customers as quickly as 
their business justified it — per- 
haps in some cases even before 
the business justified it. 

As everybody knows, Mr. Pea- 
body was a great believer in ad- 
vertising, and in making adver- 
tising do its share of the selling 
job. Perhaps it would be safe to 
say that there is not a more con- 
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sistent or more steady advertiser 
in the country than Cluett-Pea- 
body, nor is there an advertiser 
whose advertising plan is more a 
part and parcel of the selling plan 
than is Cluett-Peabody’s. 

Today Cluett-Peabody sells to 


ninety-seven per cent of the deal- - 


ers in the United States who 
handle collars. The twenty to 
twenty-five collar manufacturers 
who once thrived in Troy have 
been reduced to a mere handful, 
less than half a dozen companies. 
Earl and Wilson, who once looked 
with something approaching 
scorn on the little Cluett plant, 
are now owned by Cluett-Pea- 
body. 


Shirts Added to Line 


~~ the Cluett-Peabody or- 
ganization is bending every 
effort to become as dominant in the 
shirt industry as they have been 
for many years in the collar in- 
dustry. It will be interesting to 
watch their progress and every 
move they make will probably 
carry a lesson to other ambitious 
companies who are striving for 
leadership. 

Cluett-Peabody leadership is 
well grounded—it dates back 
many years, and is the result of 
their determination to be the first 
to make the needed improvements 
in the product, the policy and the 
distribution methods. With that 
determination, plus the ability to 
make a good product, almost any 
concern can reach or approach 
leadership in its field —for the 
very simple reason that too many 
concerns are perfectly content to 
follow the policy of the old farmer 
who would not subscribe to a 
farm paper which would help him 
be a better farmer, because, as he 
said, “I ain’t farmin’ as good as I 
know how anyway.” 

How many big companies are 
doing their job of making and 
selling as well as they know how? 


The Photomaton Operating 
Corporation, New York City, 
manufacturer and operator of 
automatic photographing ma- 
chines, has appointed Reimers & 
Osborn, Inc., of the same city, as 
advertising and merchandising 
counsel. 
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A Study in Cause and Effect 


L 


Cpe the six months’ period ending September 30th, 1927, 


J THE EVENING WORLD reported to the Post Office 
Department an average net daily circulation of 


—a gain of 18,759 over the corresponding period last year, 
the equivalent of 6.3%. 


IL. 


The above is the largest circulation registered by, THE 
EVENING WORLD since the New York evening papers 
adopted the 3-cent price, in June, 1920. 


Ill. 


THE EVENING WokrLD in the month of October carried 
997,186 lines of advertising—the largest volume carried in 
any one month since its establishment. 


IV. 


On Monday, November 7th, THE EVENING WORLD carried 
303 columns of advertising—the largest volume carried in 
any one day in its 40 years’ history. 
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Ican trace more PERFECTION STOVE Sales to 


Dispatch Advertising than any other kind used 
in My territory”? | 


Here are Lawrence Reed, sales 


el 
representative of the Perfection 
Stove Co., and Stanley Kerr, n¢ 
buyer for B. F. Kerr and Sons 
Co., prominent Columbus, Ohio, os 
furniture store. R: 
‘ 
Mr. Reed is engaged in a sales 
demonstration of Perfection TI 
Stoves in which Columbus Dis- f 
patch advertising figures strongly. 7" 
Mr. Kerr is deeply interested in fo 
both the product and the adver- 
tising campaign. ve 
m. 
te: 
fir 
Se 
we 
30 
th: 
fo! 
fo! 
al 
rat 
re 
ter 
md 
do 
PEREECTION STOVE COMPANY. : 
— —— ae (INCORPORATED) adi 
‘Formerly THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. the 
PERFECT ON IS wees Pas emogene moon MEATERS ma 
pager re ern = [AND WATER HEATERS ba 
£. R. PORCH .O. the 
DISTRICT MANAGER CLEVELANU,. 
ee obs 
me 
m TANLEY KERR is a shrewd merchant and advertiser. He sali 
eT ara Manager, q knows the power of the Columbus Dispatch as an advertis- it 
—— _— ¢ ing medium. Therefore the fact that the Perfection Stove Co, Pit, 
teste aiiai backed its product with a strong campaign in this same news- the 
Dear Sirs paper, induced him not only to stock Perfection Stoves, but also or; 
fon Stove Company end all of their sales- to devote some of his own space in the Dispatch to speeding sales. 1 
The Perfection Stove Co 
h d thoroughly sold on z m 
the uo en aavertising through the news- No man responsible for the sales of any manufacturer can afford this 
papers paye big dividends. to overlook the vital value of the Great Central Ohio Market ord 
brings more sales into the dealers" store as a factor in profitably increasing his sales volume. Nor can 
than aay other medion, but it alep makes a digcer it he over estimate, or set a price on the powerful tension the eye 
with the merchant than any other form of. advertising , OV » OF P P ie 
support which we can offer him. Dispatch exerts in influencing the dealer to stock the product ( 
In oumebentiatns our advertising in the Columbus and strengthening the desire of the Columbus consumer to buy Stra 
"Dispatch" to the dealer, I have always’ found the this same product. the 
Advertising Department of the "Dispatch" ready to do ' 
more than their share of the work, such as securing strc 
tie-ups, etc. j ~ 
1 ps ‘ ove 
1t, I can honestly say that I have been Ol 4 Columb J 1% air | 
pect gh ncn more direct sales to our paar oes in pait 
the "Dispatch" than to any other form of advertising fi ; 
which the Perfection Stove Company uses in my terri~ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY” whe 
tory. Average Net Paid Circulation for the Six Months’ Period in 
" Ending September 30, 1927. F g 
Yours verygtruly, 
Zz VA 117,077 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPal City Suburban Country bed 
2 S | 
| 61,938 29,858 25,281 mac 
National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Incorporated cent 
_— - al 
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A Contest That Makes the Salesman 


“Follow Through” 


“6 ORE!” 
fk One man after 
another out of the 


eighty salesmen con- 

nected with the Chicago 

office of Remington- 

Rand, Inc., drove off the first tee. 
This was scheduled to be an event- 
ful tournament. Every man drove 
for a record shot beginning at the 
very first stroke. 

The spirit of friendly rivalry 
maintained a decidedly heated 
temperature from the time the 
first man drove at the opening on 
September 1, until the final scores 
were collected at sundown on the 
30th. Every stroke meant business. 

Which brings up the fact that 
this was not a golf tournament 
for recreation exactly, but rather 
for business, It was not played on 
a rolling, country club course, but 
rather on the great rough and 
ready fairways of the Chicago 
territory where unusual hazards 
make the course sporty. And we 
don’t mean gun-toters or hijackers. 


Hazards of the Course 


The hazards were objections 
advanced by prospective buyers, 
the difficulty of seeing the right 
man at a favorable time, pitfalls 
in sizing up a situation, getting 
the final “yes,” and all the other 
obstacles encountered by sales- 
men of this company. Many a 
salesman was charted for a sand- 
pit, a drive in the drink, stroking 
the air, cuddling a clump of trees, 
or a brassie shot into the cabbages. 

The only thing that counted in 
this tournament was business— 
orders. The man who kept his 
eye on the ball and made every 
stroke count for a lot of distance 
straight down the fairway, had 
the best chances of winning. His 
strokes were charted for progress 
over the big eighteen-hole course 
painted in full colors across one 
whole side of the salesmen’s meet- 
Ing room, 

One hundred per cent of the 
quota meant eighteen holes. That 
made par for each hole 5% per 
cent of each man’s monthly quota. 


Se 
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Remington-Rand Force “‘Drives’’ for 
Sales, *‘ Puts’’ for Profits, and Registers 


Par on the Eighteenth 


The club house, painted in one 
corner of the giant chart, pro- 
vided a hang-out until the sales- 
man made his first stroke and was 
on his way down over the course. 
Every order counted a stroke and 
helped the salesman approach the 
flag. The progress of each man 
around the course was exhibited 
by his name on a tag which re- 
corded his strokes, and which was 


ing between 100 per cent 
and 200 per cent. 

It was the aim of every 
salesman to get on the 
driving green in order to 
qualify for some of the 
special awards offered. Special 
prizes were offered also for un- 
usual drives during the game. 

Of course there were “greens 
rules.” Members of the Chicago 
organization received the rules in 
written form on the first day of 
the contest. The “greens rules” 
gave all the details as to how the 
tournament was to be conducted 
and even included the following 


Every stroke meant business in the golf tournament held for 
Remington-Rand salesmen. This giant chart, on the wall of the 
Chicago office, charted the progress of men in the Chicago division. 
Quota was reached at the eighteenth hole, after which the men 
went to the “driving green” to compete for special prizes. 


pinned in the correct location on 
the course. 

After finishing the required 
eighteen holes, the 100 per centers 
were made professionals and 
moved over one by one to the 
driving green. The topnotchers 
indulged in heavy driving here. 
They competed for final leader- 
ship. This driving green was 
divided into distances represent- 
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special instructions: 

“All styles and makes of clubs 
are permissible providing they do 
the work.” 

“No caddies 
your own bag.” 

“Game will be played rain or 
shine.” 

“Birdies and eagles are desir- 
able.” 

“Beware of water, sand holes 


allowed; carry 
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and bunkers on some of the fair- 
ways.” 

Interest was maintained during 
the contest, through the sales 
meetings held in the room where 
the giant golf course chart was 
hung, and through special golf 
letters of instruction. These let- 
ters were tied up with the sales- 
men’s work and appeared on such 
topics as “The Correct Stance,” 
“Keep Your Eye on the Ball,” 
“The Follow Through,” “Play a 
Consistent Game,” “Watch Your 
Putting,” “Consult Your Profes- 
sional.” Special golf letterheads 


were used, One was entitled, “It. 


Isn’t How Hard You Hit, but 
How Effectively.” The letter it 
carried is presented to show the 
type of message sent to salesmen: 


A “Golfing Contest” Letter 


To: All Salesmen 

Many golfers step on to the tee, make 
a lot of motions, take a vicious swing, 
raise their heads and either top the ball 
or drive out of bounds. The Bobby Jones’ 
and Walter Hagens step up, take a care- 
ful swing, keep their eyes on the ball and 
drive straight down the fairway. 

Many salesmen approach a prospect, do 
a lot of talking, quote a price and dub 
the order. Other salesmen approach a 
prospect, study his problem, present a 
definite plan and secure the order. In 
other words, they sell systems not com- 
modities. 

Are you smashing your shots out of 
bounds or are you making each one 
effective? 

I am giving a little dinner next month 
to “Golfers.’ No “dubbers,”’ “promisers,” 
“flivvers’ and “failures” are invited. ‘There 
is room for 60 straight shooters who know 
how to hit the ball and can get out on the 
links early in the morning and late at 
night when the course isn’t crowded. Are 
you coming? 

G. C. KIncsLey 

Other special letters appeared 
on illustrated letterheads carrying 
the slogans, “Follow Through,” 
and “The Winning Wallop.” 

The golf game was a national 
contest. The 3,000 salesmen of 
Remington-Rand, Inc., participat- 
ed. Each office devised its own 
methods for keeping up the in- 
terest and getting the greatest 
possible results. 

From a results standpoint, this 
contest has been especially effec- 
tive, according to reports from 
some sections. The returns will 
not be computed finally for about 
ten days from this writing, but 
from present indications it is esti- 
mated that about 25 per cent of 
the men will exceed their quotas, 


many of them now having 150 
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per cent, 160 per cent and some 
over 175 per cent. 

Those sales managers who have 
been withholding the use of a golf 
contest fearing that it would be 
unpopular with non-golfers, and 
too highbrow for salesmen, as one 
man put it, will get a new light 
on the possibilities after review- 
ing the experience of this com- 
pany. 

It is reported by many com- 
panies that the contest selected, 
whether golf, baseball, football, 
turkey, bowling, or what have 
you, all have fairly equal possi- 
bilities as far as success is con- 
cerned, as long as they have a 
comprehensible tie-up with the 
salesman’s work. Regardless of 
what choice is made, according to 
a Dartnell analysis of hundreds of 
both effective and ineffective con- 
tests, their success depends on 
these two factors: 

(1) Whether or not the contest 
is planned so that all reactions 
are favorable, so that it is just the 
right length, so that it is timely 
and interesting, so that every man 
will have a show, so that it suits 
the salesmen as well as the house, 
and with all details carefully 
developed. 

(2) Whether or not the sales 


executive has sufficient leadership 
with his men so that he can get 
them into the spirit of the con- 
test without creating the impres- 
sion that it is child play devised 
by an inexperienced executive. 

This last factor is illustrated in 
the case of one sales manager who 
maintains that he tried a baseball 
contest and that it was a failure 
because his men did not take time 
to understand how he had worked 
it out. On the other hand a Chi- 
cago sales manager, S. J. Gillfillan 
by name, developed an elaborate 
baseball contest and launched it 
in a large organization of sales- 
women. He was told that they did 
not understand baseball and would 
not enter into the spirit of it. But 
it turned out to be so successful 
that he has repeated the same 
contest year after year. 

‘A great deal does depend on 
the leadership of the individual. 
In those cases where salesmen 
have the upper hand because of 
conditions peculiar to the busi- 
ness, contests do not have the 
same chance of being successful 
that they do in those businesses 
where some individual has suff- 
cient influence to swing a group 
of salesmen into the real spirit of 
such a competition. 


Press Exhibition Offers Poster 
| Prize to Students 


N EXPOSITION, relating to 
only one branch of profes- 
sional and commercial activity, 
that of the printed word, and 
known as the International Press 
Exhibition, is to be held at Co- 
logne, Germany, from May 10 to 
October 15, 1928. The dominat- 
ing feature of the exhibition will be 
a building known as the “House 
of Nations,” in which the Ameri- 
can exhibit will be located. 

The Cologne authorities have 
authorized a competition for an 
American poster advertising the 
exposition, which has been an- 
nounced by the Art Alliance of 
America. The contest will close 
on December 27, 1927, when the 
jury, which is composed of promi- 
nent figures in the art world, will 
make its decision. 
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Four prizes, in the form of 
trips to Europe, with all expenses 
paid, have been offered by the ex- 
hibition company for articles or 
editorials of not more than 1,500 
words on the topic, “The Value 
of The Cologne International 
Press Exhibition to America.” 
One will be awarded to a student 
in a school of journalism; one to 
a junior advertising worker or 
student in an advertising school; 
one to a writer for a weekly news- 
paper, and one to a writer for a 
daily newspaper. 

Further information regarding 
the contests will be furnished on 
request by writing the American 
Committee International Press 
Exhibition, Cologne, Germany, 
1928, at 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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An able and responsive market 


ALES executives find advantages in The In- 
dianapolis Radius that stamp it as a market 
of rich opportunities. . . . Stabilized pros- 

perity (thorough diversification in industry and 
in agriculture). . . . A high standard of intelli- 
gence (over 92% native born white population; 
practically no illiteracy). . . . A unified population 
with common aims and customs (no diverse racial 
types; no widely varying standards of living). .. . 
A compact market dominated by one central city 
(excellent transportation facilities; no lost motion 


NEW YORK: DAN A. CARROLL, 
110 East 42nd Street 


in establishing distribution). . . . Truly an ideal 
market—able to buy, and readily responsive to good 
advertising and selling effort! 


Cultivate The Indianapolis Radius! And profit by 
the experience of hundreds of other national adver- 
tisers by concentrating your advertising in The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS —the outstanding news- 
paper in this rich market—first in daily circulation, 
first in coverage, first in advertising volume and 
first in reader-confidence! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
4s The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO: J. E. LUTZ, 
The Tower Bldg. 
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¥ together 
under fifty tone 
pressure! ; 


n ‘unretouched phoro- 

sraplt af 75 cinggieny heed 
Padlock—still: after hundreds 
of crushing blows 
restil on ah anvil, 
futile hammering would be with lock 
hanging on a door or your spare tire! 
Master LAMINATED Padlocks offer al- 


Dramatized 
Advertising 


By BRUCE CROWELL 


E remember of having gone, 
a number of years ago, to 
the Illinois State Fair at 
Springfield. In the course of the 
day’s trek from the roses carved in 
butter through the pens of prize 
Rhode Island Reds and around the 
exhibits of two-foot ears of corn guar- 
anteed to have been grown in Ioway, 
we saw, up above “Happy Hollow,” 
about a hundred people gathered 
closely around a small platform. 
Having felt the itch of curiosity, 
we joined the crowd, stood on tiptoe, 


and discovered that the center of at- 
traction was a man who was demon- 
strating a patent potato peeler. He 
peeled a potato with it in about ten 
seconds flat. He cored pineapples 


All Master Padlocks s are rust-proofed 
by the wonderful new Cadmium- 
Electro. process —- the greatest rust — 
preventative known to science today. 
Master ey pee Padlocks sre fearured 
over 30,000 hardware deslers— bur if 
YOUR Ph cennot supply you, send your . 
order direct, and give so name. 
All agles—aandard blocks, 
beret Hasplock pa st FER awe 
priced. from 75% to $2.00. : 
MASTER LOCK COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. 


The Padlock 


with it. He made fancy star-shaped 
and moon-shaped French fried pota- 
toes with it. 

His sales talk was “canned”; it was 
not the least bit interesting or differ- 
ent from what any corner peddler 
might have said. But he held his 
audience because he was doing some- 
thing interesting. 

Nobody heard, or cared to hear, 
what he said. What he did was proof 
enough that the thing he was selling 
would peel potatoes efficiently, and do 
a lot of other jobs to boot. . 

Well, we bought one of the things, 
When we got home we discovered 
that two other members of our fam- 
ily had each bought one also. 

All of which does not necessarily 
prove anything, but is of- 
fered as a reminder that the 
demonstration always has 


. . . Uf ever there was one! 


ECENTLY a sedan car was suspended frora the 
head of the new Stanley Nail Hammer No, 100-Plus. 
The head of the hammer remained fast on the handle 
under this severe strain. This Stanley Harmer is forged 
from special steel. The claws will grip and pull a nail by 
the shank. The handle is of straight-grained, young hick- 
ory, shaped to fit the hand. The wood is so treated that 
it cannot swell or shrink. Patented wedges and corru- 
gated eye hold the head fast. 
Have your hardware dealer show you Stanley Hammer 
No. 100-Plus. Also ask him for Catalogue No. 34-K. It de- 
scribes more woodworking tools than any other book pub- 
‘lished. Contains valuable tables on lumber, wind pressure, 
floor loads, cordage, brickwork, ctc., etc. If your hardware 
dealer cannot supply you, get your copy by writing direct to - 
‘us. Itis free, : 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Scattle 


Send fot 


One of the interesting 


trends in advertising | 
during recent months | . STANLEY TOOLS ... the full line includes: 


is that toward the use | Blmerjevss Hee si ga 
of striking demonstra- — See ons” 


tions as a basis for ad- | 
vertising copy. Through 
this plan prosaic prod- 
ucts take on a new 
attention value. i 
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Here is a durable Hammer . 


Examine the entire fine 
Catalogue No. 34K \ 


NOV @ B22. a ae 


been, and still is, one of the 
most effective of all forms 
of salesmanship both in win- 
ning initial interest and in 
clinching a sale. During re- 
cent months a number of na- 
tional advertisers who have 
developed striking demon- 
strations of one kind or an- 
other for their products, 
have made doubly effective 
sales capital of them by 
transplanting them bodily to 
their advertisements run- 
ning in current publications. 
Examination of a number of 
cases where the demonstra- 
tion has been used for ad- 
vertising copy, reveals that 
these advertisers have in- 
jected a fresh and lively in- 
terest into their advertising 
through the use of this idea. 

Take the advertisements 
which tell the story of the 
three tests made of the Par- 
ker pen — the writing test, 
the leakproof test, and the 
non-breakable test. While 
most readers are doubtless 
familiar with the manner in 
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First 


with 5,677,035 lines 
of National Advertising 


HE NEW YORK TIMES in ten months this year published 5,677,035 
agate lines of national advertising, an excess over any other New York 
newspaper, morning or evening, of 821,358 lines. 


Both daily and Sunday The Times leads all New York morning newspapers 
in national advertising. 


In ten months of 1927 The Times printed 2,792,636 agate lines 
SUNDAY of national advertising, 767,870 lines more than any other New 
York newspaper. 


In ten months of 1927 The Times printed 2,884,399 agate lines of 
advertising, surpassing any other New York morning newspaper. 


DAILY | 


The total volume of advertising published in The Times in ten months 
this year was 24,582,288 agate lines, 8,893,088 lines more than any other 
New York newspaper, morning or evening. 


In September The New York Times published in its Sunday editions 
more advertising than any other publication in the world—1,022,042 
agate lines. In October The Times printed the greatest volume of ad- 
vertising ever published in one month in The Times or in any other 
New York newspaper—3,049,962 agate lines. 


The New York Times censorship maintains a high standard of advertis- 
ing and excludes thousands of lines monthly which do not meet its 


Che New York Cimes 


which these tests were carried 
out, a brief review of each might 
serve as a reminder of details. 
In the writing test, ten men were 
blindfolded and given eleven new 
pens of various makes, to try. 
Eight of the ten picked the Parker 
Duofold as the easiest, smoothest 
and most agreeable writer, the re- 
port of this test says. 

In the leakproof test, one thou- 
sand empty pens of various makes 
were taken from dealers’ stocks, 
the caps screwed on tightly, then 
immersed in water, and the ink 
sacs deflated by com- 
pressing the filling 
mechanism. Escaping 
bubbles of air disclosed 
which pensleaked. None 
escaped from the Par- 
ker pens, which were 
thus proved to be leak- 
proof. In the third 
test an aeroplane pilot 
dropped a Parker Duo- 
fold pen 3,000 feet to 
hard ground, without 
damage, thus proving 
the sales point of non- 
breakability. 

These tests have 
been widely used as ad- 
vertising copy by the 
Parker Pen Company. 
One of the advertise- 
ments is reproduced on 
page 944. This one car- 
ries action pictures rep- 
resenting the staging 
of the various tests, 
and accompanying 
copy explains the re- 
sults obtained. 

One of the big ad- 
vantages of using the 
demonstration as ad- 
vertising copy is that, 
just as it embodies ac- 
tion in personal sales 
work, it lends interest 
because it suggests action in print. 
What is probably even more im- 
portant, it lends an unmistakable 
air of authenticity to the sales ar- 
gument. It inspires confidence in 
even a very wary type of buyer. 

Consider the quarter page ad- 
vertisement for the Stanley 
Works, reproduced on page 942. 
No superlatives here—no wild 
exaggeration—no intimation that 
your social standing will be af- 
fected if you do not use a Stanley 


eee? 
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hammer. But here, instead, is 
sensible, convincing copy, giving 
plenty of facts about the product, 
and proving that the hammer is 
above standard by picturing a 
demonstration wherein a sedan 
car was suspended from the head 
of the product illustrated. 

“Here is a durable hammer... 
if ever there was one!” the head- 
line says—just as you might say 
to me if you wanted to sell me a 
hammer and you were thoroughly 
convinced you had a good one. 
The copy goes on: “Recently a 


corrugated eye hold the head 
fast.” Convincing? We'll say 
so! 
Do you see how this demon- 
stration crystallizes the sales 
story of the Stanley hammer, 
how it drives home the point of 
serviceability which, after all, is 
the only sales point the manufac. 
turer cares about having the 

reader thoroughly appreciate? 
The Glycerine Producers’ Asso- 
ciation uses a picture of a demon- 
stration in a recent advertisement 
to prove the argument that radia- 
tor glycerine is superior 


onal 


first pen counter 


1, The Writing Test 
Bintichted 


2. The Leakproof Test 
boas ba Ha 


Try this distinguished pen today at the 
come to. But look 
for the imprint “Geo. S. Parker,” so that 
flettering imitations can't deceive you. 


the 


With telling effect, the Parker Pen Company has used in 
its advertising, the story of three interesting demonstra- 
tions made by that company to establish three principal 


selling points for Parker pens. 


sedan car was suspended from the 
head of the new Stanley Nail 
Hammer No. 100-Plus. The head 
of the hammer remained fast on 
the handle under this severe 
strain. This Stanley Hammer is 
forged from special steel. The 
claws will grip and pull a nail by 
the shank. The handle is of 
straight-grained young hickory, 
shaped to fit the hand. The wood 
is so treated that it cannot swell 
or shrink, Patented wedges and 


b Dosed coh mien tao orm age 
bey sae. 


ir hich perm | 
leaked. Noneacaped hom x Peas tne 
proved ts be leakreont, a 
en eens 
Test 
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to water for cooling 
and harmless to mate- 
rials used in cooling 
systems of cars. It pic- 
tures a “boiling test,” 
in which pieces of cot- 
ton, rubber, aluminum, 
iron and copper were 
submerged in a largevat 
of glycerine and raised 
to a high temperature 
—“‘a test more severe 
than the hardest driv- 
ing could duplicate.” 

The copy then de- 
scribes how these vari- 
ous materials remained 
unaffected by the gly- 
cerine, 

The Master Lock 
Company of Milwau- 
kee, makers of the lam- 
inated style of padlock, 
recently opened their 
first nationaladvertising 
campaign. One of the 
advertisements _repro- 
duces an unretouched 
photograph of a bat- 
tered-looking padlock, 
with this message: 
“Hundreds of Crushing 
Blows — still locked! 
This is an actual unre- 
touched photograph of 
a 75-cent No. 400 Master Padlock 
—still locked after hundreds of 
crushing blows against it while 
resting on an anvil. Think how 
futile hammering would be with 
this lock hanging on a door or on 
your spare tire! ... all Master 
padlocks are rust-proofed by the 
wonderful new Cadmium-Electro 
process ...” 

Above the picture of the bat- 
tered lock is a sketch of a black- 


(Continued on page 985) 
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= | What 


: is K. Li did when h 
= Louis K. Liggett did when he 
: of 

se d th 

7 entered the Boston Market 

) 

$S0- 

on- 

ent HE head of the great Liggett Drug 

dia- Chain is a Boston man. He knows 

rior Boston merchandising conditions. 

ling And when this chain entered the 

ate- Boston Market the first twenty-two 

ling stores were located in Boston’s Key 

pic- Market—the 12-mile area from the 

st,” City Hall. Today 49 out of the total 

cot- of 73 Massachusetts Liggett Stores are 

um, located within this same Key Market. 

vere The principle laid down by the 

vat Liggett Stores points the way for na- 

ised tional advertisers. Cover the Key Mar- 

ture ket first—where you find the greatest 

vere number of people with the highest per 

riv- capita wealth. 

de- This is the Globe’s Market 

anl- In Boston’s key trading area the Sun- 

ined day Globe leads all other papers in 

gly- circulation. And the daily Globe’s cir- 

culation in the same area exceeds that 

ock of the Sunday Globe. It is the only 

vau- Boston paper that holds its circulation 

am- in the metropolitan area seven days out 

ock, of every week. 

heir Boston department stores recognize 

sing this fact by placing more advertising in 

the the daily Globe than in any other 

pro- paper. On Sunday the Globe carries 

ched more department store advertising than 

bat- the next three papers combined! sosieni’ 
ock, The Globe has achieved this leader- pe ; 
ner ship because it appeals to all classes of : A 
hing Boston people without regard to race, : 
ked! creed or political affiliations. an poss se ar 
. a Because of its outstanding position a Bac“ rcs oe aa 55% 2 “60% 
lock with this buying group the Globe is the ful merchandising methods. Se 
: backbone of successful advertising ef- When they entered Boston they . 

S of forts aimed at the Boston Market. first concentrated on Boston’s AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
vhile 12-mile trading area. AND GARAGES 
how . ve ‘ 
with 
ron 
ister 
- the 
ct e Doston Ulobde 

bat- The Globe sells Boston’s Buying Group 
lack- 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 .... Sunday, 333,452 
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Conventions of the National Cash Register Company are among the best-conducted salesmen’s 
meetings held in this country. This concern is one of the increasingly large number which have 


adopted the policy of holding a number of regional conventions instead of one national convention. 


Shall We Allow Salesmen to Talk at 
The National Convention? 


HE most com- 
mon fault I have 
noticed in con- 


ventions is the tendency 
to permit things to drag. 
It often begins with the 
opening hour. It is an- 
nounced at the conven- 
tion that the meeting of 
the next day will start at 
nine o'clock. Instead of being 
there, ready for work, the execu- 
tives are behind time. Three- 
quarters of the men are in the hall 
and they are kept waiting while 
certain executives remain at their 
desks attending to local matters 
which appear to them to be im- 
portant. I have seen this happen 
time and time again. I have seen 
a convention meeting delayed for 
an hour because certain execu- 
tives had not appeared. This is 
wrong. It cost a lot of money for 
the time of the men present. The 
importance of the convention and 
the value of the time employed 
for it are diminished in the eyes 
of those attending, by such de- 
lays. No executive or man in a 
position of responsibility should 
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Don’t Permit the Meeting to Degener- 
ate into a Petty Squabble Among 
Individuals if You Want Your Con- 


vention to ‘‘Click’’ 


The twenty-third article of a series 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


delay the opening of a convention 
for one minute. 

Often I have seen conventions 
held up because some official was 
called out of the room or because 
he had to answer the telephone. 
When I first attended one of the 
big conventions many years ago 
I was impressed as I entered the 
hall because the company had 
gone to the trouble of having tele- 
phone wires strung into the con- 
vention hall, with telephones on 
the desks of the different officials. 
What happened? About every 
thirty minutes a long-distance call 
came in for one of the out-of-town 
district sales managers — the 
president — the superintendent. 
When these calls came in there 
were always delays of from ten 
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to fifteen minutes, while 
the men _ waited for 
something to happen. 
Actually, they stopped 
the convention so the 
man at the telephone 
could listen! Sometimes 
while there is a debate 
or a discussion taking 
place on the floor there 
will be a delay while two or three 
officials on the platform discuss it 
between themselves. This makes 
the convention drag. 

The presiding officer of any 
meeting and certainly of a sales- 
men’s convention should know 
his business well enough so that 
he should insist that remarks be 
addressed to the chair and to the 
assembled body rather than to in- 
dividuals. Yet many times, be- 
cause a discussion becomes inter- 
esting and even heated, it will 
resolve itself down into several 
debates across the floor between 
various members. Of course, you 
will probably say, this could not 
happen at any meeting for which 
you were responsible, but it is an 
exceedingly common occurrence. 
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BUSINESS 


That Djstant Little Debtor 


Charles R Rosenberg 
She Forest Lives On72y George WGray 
Compete Abroad? Indeed We Can! 
( ‘ONSIDER the type of circulation 
BUSINESS advertisers obtain. 
‘ | Every reader “hand-picked” —every 
: reader an active executive of a 
ee business enterprise. No waste 
c 8 e : 
os news-stand circulation—no bulking 
i. up of subscriptions, but a dollar’s 
- worth of buying circulation for 
." every dollar spent. Buyers of space 
kes in BUSINESS share these advan- 
any tages at a low cost per thousand. 
les- 
7 THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
the Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
ee 
nter- 
will 
veral 
a District Representatives 
fe J.R. HAYES S.D.R. SMITH F. E. QUISH A. E. CHRISTOFFERS 
hich One Park Ave. Bldg. 434 S. Wabash Ave. Burroughs and Second Blvd. Walton Bldg. 
“ “i New York City Cuicaco, ILL. Detroit, MIcu. ATLANTA, GA. 
‘ence. 
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Much time can be saved and 
much more accomplished if cer- 
tain questions which are to be dis- 
cussed, are mailed out to the 
salesmen some weeks prior to the 
convention. It may be that there 
is to be a discussion as to the con- 
tinuance of certain styles or num- 
bers or lines. Such things can 
just as well be foreseen and be 
submitted to the salesmen in ad- 
vance. The answers received can 
be tabulated and announced, and 
the discussion opened with things 
just that much farther along. 

Often at a salesmen’s meeting 
or convention the opportunity is 
taken to work on the salesmen’s 
manual. If a salesmen’s manual 
is to be started or to be rebuilt, 
following a convention, it is much 
better to start as I have indi- 
cated in the chapter on salesmen’s 
manuals: by writing first to the 
salesmen and asking for a list of 
“objections,” by which I mean the 
most common objections they 
meet when making sales. These 
objections, having been compiled 
so that you have only the com- 
mon objections, may again be 
mailed to the salesmen and a re- 
quest made for “answers.” So, 
’ at the convention, assuming that 
there is a list of fifteen leading 
objections, these objections can 
be read. 


Discussing Credit Questions 


If you call for objections in an 
open meeting you are sure to re- 
ceive, from some of the men, 
things which are not worth dis- 
cussing, or which are not of suf- 
ficient importance: Delays ensue, 
because you can not deliberately 
turn down an objection which a 
salesman presents. Accordingly 
if you have decided, after being 
in correspondence with the sales- 
man or after having had some 
men in the field investigating, 
that only fifteen objections be 
brought up, you are then in ex- 
cellent shape to put these before 
the convention. In the same way 
if you have been able to obtain 
some answers to these objections, 
you can read the objection and 
the best answer, taking up each 
objection singly, then asking if 
anybody has any further sugges- 
tions as to answers. 

In the same way some particu- 
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lar department, as for instance the 
credit department, should have a 
certain amount of time assigned 
to it. The credit manager may 
have been in correspondence to 
obtain a point of view from the 
salesmen, or he may not have 
been. At any rate he can plainly 
and in a human way, tell of the 
problems with which he has to 
contend. He can make requests 
on the floor in person, asking for 
the cooperation of salesmen on 
certain points. He can then ask 
for questions, suggestions and 
ideas. 

Always have the treasurer 
speak. He is a different type of 
man from the salesmen. Usually 
the treasurer makes a big hit with 
the sales organization! They 
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HE preliminary part of Mr. Hoyt’s 

discussion of satisfactory methods for 
conducting a national convention of sales- 
men, appeared in the November 12 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. In that issue he 
told how to organize a convention, how to 
choose a theme for it, and what not to 
put on the program. 


In this articie he tells how to keep a 
convention from dragging, how far to go 
in allowing salesmen to talk from the 
floor, and how to introduce an advertising 
program at such a gathering. 

The conclusion to the discussion of sales 
conventions will appear in the next issue, 
and will cover such matters as hospitality, 
visits to the factory, and contacts between 
executives and salesmen. 


know him as the man who is re- 
sponsible for all the criticism on 
expense accounts. He gets the 
blame for what the salesmen con- 
sider high prices, small discounts 
and niggardly adjustments. He 
is known as the man who is 
watching the profit end of the 
business. When he stands be- 
fore a sales convention and tells 
the salesmen that they are bad 
financial men they listen with re- 
spect, because they know it; he 
tells them they cannot add up 
an expense account correctly; 
that they have no comprehension 
of money; that they are not eco- 
nomical, and that if a salesman’s 
ideas on prices and discounts 
were followed, the company 
would go bankrupt. The sales- 
men know that quite well. 

Then the treasurer makes him- 
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self more agreeable by admitting 


he is a different kind of a person 


because he could never sell a bill 
of goods. He urges upon the sales- 
men the good, old-fashioned vir- 
tues of carefulness, attention to 
details, economy, honesty, con- 
servative statements and all such 
things as would properly come 
from the treasurer type of man. 
Regardless of his personality, if 
he will only say the right things 
the salesmen will appreciate him 
and will be greatly benefited by 
his talk. 

Salesmen are always interested 
in manufacturing and production 
as far as these relate to whether 
or not they may have certain 
styles, or numbers. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to have the produc- 
tion manager or the superintend- 
ent of the factory conduct the 
session under which comes the 
discussion of the whys and where- 
fores of making or not making 
certain things. This part of the 
program also may be facilitated 
if announcements are sent out 
ahead to salesmen on the ques- 
tions or points which are to be 
brought up. I have listened while 
a number of different salesmen 
asked and argued their case for 
certain styles of a product. 


Controlling Open Discussions 


The superintendent in this case 
has listened carefully and patient- 
ly to the story of the salesmen; 
he has asked questions; then he 
has given a decision, favorable or 
unfavorable with reference to 
changing the styles. Sometimes 
he has announced that the deci- 
sion will have to be deferred 
while he investigates, and he has 
stated that in due time an an- 
nouncement will be sent giving 
his decision. Right here, however, 
a note of caution is well. Sales- 
men of a certain type will talk for 
hours and ask for all sorts of im- 
possible things if too free a rein 
is given to discussion. It doesn’t 
pay to permit the objecting sales- 
man to talk too much. 

For some companies the con- 
vention is the proper place in 
which to announce the advertis- 
ing program. The advertising 
manager as well as the advertis- 
ing agent should take part in this 
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“The Faith of a City!” 


The people of Cincinnati have just reaffirmed their 
faith in the destiny of their city. 


Not only did they vote for a continuation of the sur- 
passing municipal government they elected two years ago, but by vast 
bond issues which they approved on November 8, they have pledged 


millions of their wealth and their children’s wealth to the: success of their ideals. 


Sensing the confidence of the peo- 


ple and marching in step with the 
strides of the new progress, the seven 
railroads entering the city have an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
a union railway station to cost $75,- 
000,000 and have already begun pre- 
liminary work on this enterprise. 


Once stinting in their outlay for 
improvements, since they lacked 
faith in the old government, the 
people have given to the new govern- 
ment with a lavish hand. For vast 
street improvements necessitated by 
the traffic that increases daily, for an 
airport and for their municipal uni- 
versity they have voted their millions. 


And this on top of other millions 
for improvements voted in the 


Such is the faith of Cincinnati today. 


Importuned by the old forces of 
misgovernment to restore them 
to power, the people determined by a 
vote of 21% to 1 to make no backward 
step but to continue in the new pro- 
gress in which the government of the 
city is conducted as any business in- 
stitution. 


The executive head of the govern- 
ment is a city manager, C. O. 
Sherrill, who before he became a mu- 
nicipal administrator was a distin- 
guished army engineer. 


It was only the other week that 
Dr. Luther Gulick of Columbia 
University, discussing corruption in 
American cities offered Cincinnati as 


: two previous years and tobe followed = an example of one of the few that 

f by other millions in a five-year pro- have arisen from the mire and are as- 

0 gram of municipal reconstruction. cending the hill. 

s 

5. The Cincinnati Post takes pride in having had no little part in the 

d revival. It was in the columns of The Post that the movement for 

: the city-manager government was initiated and it was The Post with- 

¢ out the aid of any other newspaper in the city and against the active opposi- 

; tion of most of them that brought the city-manager charter to a successful 

A issue by the votes of the people. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, enthusing over 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” declared 
that the present era would be known 
to posterity as the age of Thomas 
Hardy. 

The average age of the thirty-one 
members of our copy department is 
exactly thirty years. A few of them 
have never heard of Thomas Hardy, 
but they know Lou Gehrig, Chance 
Shot, Helen Wills, Anita Loos, Eu- 
gene O’Neill. 

Tabloids... rouged knees... trans- 
atlantic hops... speed ... change... 
off with the old ... call it, rather, the 
age of flaming youth and hardening 
arteries. 

The writing of copy is more and 
more a business for young people. 
Most of the things advertising offers 
are bought by people of the restless 
years. 

In the thirty-seven years we have 
been in the advertising business we 
have prepared successful campaigns 
for many and diversified products. 
This experience is here—and firmly 
nested. The copy department calls on 
it every hour of the day . .. and pours 
it forth with the undimmed enthusi- 
asm of youth. 

Copywriters ot thirty have had 
enough experience to write force- 
fully and profitably. They haven't 
begun to slow up under the pound- 
ings of too many cautions. 

It’s just the age, as a matter of fact, 
when Hannibal crossed the Alps. And 
within a year of the age when the 
little Corsican routed half of Europe 


at Marengo. 
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Prompt Attendance at Morning 
Meetings Equals $150 in Sales 


much for a salesman 

of George F. Nixon 
and Company, Chicago 
real estate operators, to 
be on time at a sales 
meeting as to sell $150 
worth of real estate. 
Under the company’s system of 
issuing credits, one credit is 
awarded by the sales manager for 
prompt attendance at a regular 
Monday or Thursday morning 
meeting and one credit is given 
for selling $150 worth of property. 

“Here’s an easy way for you men 
to earn some Christmas presents 
for your family and friends if you 
want to.” Salesmen sat a little 
farther forward in their chairs 
when they heard Victor M. Erick- 
son, sales director of George F. 
Nixon and Company make this 
announcement at a recent sales 
meeting. A new contest plan was 
being announced at the Monday 
morning meeting. 

“You’ve been coming down 
here regularly to sales meetings, 
reporting at the office every morn- 
ing—some of you get here on 
time and some don’t—some of 
you work on the property on Sun- 
day, some of you make sales— 
all of you are supposed to be 
doing that—and other things in 
your line of duty as salesmen. 
Now you're going to be given a 
chance to cash in on it if you 
want to. 


|: MEANS just as 


How to Get Credits 


‘TMEGINNING with the meet- 

ing next Thursday morning 
you'll be given one-half a credit for 
attending the meetings, and one- 
half a credit for every morning 
that you’re here on time. This 
next will surprise you. One credit 
will be given you for each $150 
in sales that you make. Easy 
enough—be here for the sales 
meeting and on time and it is 
worth as much to you as a $150 
sale. Be out there on the proper- 
ty on Sunday and you'll get half 
a credit; be there when you're 
supposed to and you'll get another 
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How a Chicago Real Estate Firm In- 
sures the Interest and Attendance of 
Salesmen at Sales Meetings 


By DONALD E. WEST 


half credit. A complete list of 
what you can get credit for will 
be posted on the board and you 
can see it in writing for yourself. 

“What are these credits for? 
Right after this meeting you will 
be given a catalog. This isn’t an 
ordinary catalog because you 
don’t have to pay for the articles 
that you select as the ones you 
want. Prices are given but they 
are what you work for. All of the 
goods in this catalog are good and 
worth real money but because we 
are able to get lower prices the 
prices shown are lower than you 
could buy.the same article for out 
on the street. 


New Interest in Meetings 


‘TY ACH of these credits that 
you get is worth twenty-five 
cents toward the purchase of one 
of these articles. Each week we 
will issue to you a credit certificate 
showing the number of credits 
that you have earned for that 
week. Save these. On the large 
bulletin board in the office your 
name under the district manager 
with whom you work will be 
posted, and the number of credits 
which you have accumulated will 
be posted. Any questions?” 
This is one of the ways that Mr. 
Erickson keeps the semi-weekly 
sales meetings of the salesmen 
interesting and gets them to turn 
out for them and on time. A year 
ago meetings were held every 
morning but the men grew tired 
of them, felt them too much of a 
drag on their time and looked for- 
ward to them with the thought 
that it would be the same thing 
over again that they had heard 
the day before. So they were 
changed to twice-a-week meet- 
ings. Ever since the change, the 
men have been attending regularly 
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and look forward to them 
with enthusiasm. Dis- 
trict managers are the 
only ones who can ex- 
cuse the men from these 
meetings. 

Nixon meetings for 
their salesmen arenot pep 
sessions. New material is kept be- 
fore the men, no rah-rah stuff. The 
growth of the city, interesting 
points about the development of 
the districts in which their prop- 
erty is located —all facts. They 
give the men something upon 
which they can base a good sales 
talk. They are required to learn 
a talk that they can follow as a 
general outline, but by giving 
them something extra they can 
conduct a much more interesting 
conversation with their prospect. 

The men never know what is 
going to be given them in the 
meeting before they come. Some 
morning it is the presentation of 
a new contest plan, a new bonus 
plan, a talk on the city, ways they 
can show prospects how to make 
money by investing in real estate, 
discussions of homes and home 
building, and sometimes they just 
get bawled out by their sales 
managers for something that they 
have slipped up on as a group. 


Ban Open Sessions 


PEN meetings are favored by 

some companies but Mr. 
Erickson believes they do more 
harm than good. “Some men like 
to get up in a sales meeting and 
talk. Nine chances out of ten are 
that they will bring up some petty 
point that can be talked over 
with their sales manager and 
smoothed out with little or no 
difficulty. When these things are 
brought up and discussed it just 
starts a session for the other fel- 
lows to chime in on. The result 
is a bad influence upon the men- 
tal attitude of a new salesman if 
there happens to be one present 
and if not the meeting means 
nothing anyway. Cut that kind 
of a meeting out and your men 
are better satisfied. If we hold 
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an open meeting the salesmen 
know about it in advance and are 
prepared to talk on some point 
and discuss it so that it brings 
out things that will help each 
other. Keep your meetings differ- 
ent, that’s ail.” 

Another meeting that is held 
for the men is also open to people 
interested in real estate in Chi- 
cago. This is held Friday night. 
Due credits are given for attend- 
ing these meetings and bringing 
prospects in. The people attend- 
ing these meetings are live pros- 
pects. One of the jobs of the 
salesman is to sell them on real 
estate in general and the company 
takes part of this duty from the 
men if they will just bring the 
people in. Appointments are made 
and they are taken out to the 
property on the following Sunday 
where they are sold. 


One Way to Get Prospects 


Like other commodities, real 
estate is also sold on the part- 
payment basis. Why not get some 
prospective customers from these 
people? A month ago the Nixon 
Company devised a plan by which 
they could get some valuable leads 


’ for their men. 


If a salesman has sold a custo- 
mer a lot on a time-payment basis 
and he thinks this man knows 
some people who would be good 
prospects, he gets a two-hundred 
and fifty dollar coupon book and 
issues it to him. Not coupons, 
but two-hundred and fifty dol- 
lars! The salesman asks the cus- 
tomer to fill these coupons out 
from time to time with the name 
of someone he thinks might be a 
good prospect. Easy—and he 
starts to fill the book with the 
names of everyone he can think 
of. But the good salesman stops 
him and says that it is to his in- 
terest to just give the names of 
the ones that he thinks really 
would be interested in buying real 
estate. Anyone can get a list of 
names, but they want good pros- 
pects. 

Ten coupons are in the book, 
each valued at twenty-five dol- 
lars. The books are numbered and 
a careful record kept in the office 
of each book issued. Instead of 
filling out all the coupons at once 
the customer keeps it and sends 
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in names as he thinks of them as 
really being ones that would be 
interested. If the sale is made 
from a name he has sent in, 
twenty-five dollars is credited on 
his account in payment for his 
lot. 

“Of the plans that we have 
tried to get leads for our sales- 
men, this one, in the short time 
that we have used it, has proved 
to be the most valuable. Direct 
mail, newspaper advertising, can- 
vassing, the telephone and all the 
rest have been left behind by this 
new plan as far as value of re- 
sults is concerned. The thirty 
days that it has been in use proves 
its worth to us and we are going 
to keep it going.” Mr, Erickson’s 
opinion of the plan. 

This plan was the basis for a 
discussion in the sales meeting of 
the company over a month ago. 
By placing all of these plans be- 
fore the men clearly, they see 
what they are and their coopera- 
tion can be secured much better 
than the days when meetings 
were held every day and the 


chances were that only a few of 
the men would be present. 

Sales meetings must not be a 
bore to at least 80 per cent of the 
salesmen on the sales force. At 
least it is not a reason why they 
should leave the company, and ap- 
parently they enjoy them. Eighty 
per cent of the men on the Nixon 
sales staff have been with the or- 
ganization for a year or more. 
This is in contradiction to the old 
theory that real estate salesmen, 
as a group, are floaters. In Mr. 
Erickson’s opinion this has been 
gradually changing over the last 
few years and the floater is leav- 
ing the real estate field. One rea- 
son is that before a man starts in 
or is given an application blank, 
it is understood that he must have 
enough money to tide him over 
for a period of sixty days. This 
is required and it eliminates the 
undesirables right then. All men 
are paid on a straight commission 
basis and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he be well enough fixed 
financially to last him for his trial 
period. 


Advertising Women Compete 
for Scholarships 


HE League of Advertising 

Women of New York an- 
nounce the creation of two schol- 
arships in advertising, to be com- 
peted for by young women in the 
metropolitan district. 

The scholarships, which will be 
known as the Jane Martin and 
Caroline Overman scholarships, 
will entitle the winners to eve- 
ning courses in advertising at a 
New York university to be se- 
lected. The subjects may cover 
any phase of advertising work in 
which the successful candidates 
are interested, including advertis- 
ing art. 

Applicants must be between the 
ages of 21 and 30, must be already 
engaged in advertising work, 
though not necessarily in an ad- 
vertising agency; must have a 
high school education or its equiv- 
alent, and must be employed or 
live in Manhattan, Bronx or 
Brooklyn. Applications must be 
mailed to the League of Adver- 
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tising Women, 23 Park Avenue, 
New York City, on or before 
December 10. 

Each applicant will be required 
to write a letter on “What phase 
of advertising interests me, and 
what I am doing to prepare my- 
self for it.” The letters will be 
judged by Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and 
Lee H. Bristol, vice president of 
Bristol-Myers. 

Helen M. Rockey is president 
of the League of Advertising 
Women, which is the largest and 
oldest advertising club in the 
world with a membership of wo- 
men only. One of the league’s 
aims, according to Miss Rockey, 
is the encouragement of the 
younger women in the advertis- 
ing field. The scholarships have 
been established with this in mind, 
and also as a fitting memorial to 
two pioneer women in the adver- 
tising field. 
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THE KANSAS CITY STAR’S WEEKL Y¥- 
SUNDAY COVERAGE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Pee 
Kansas City Star 
SUBSCRIBERS 
Sunday—W eekly 

Missouri..... 337,429 
eee 193,714 
eee 43,800 
Oklahoma. . 63,658 
Colorado .... 14,266 
Nebraska .... 36,385 
Arkansas .... 49,287 
Other States... 31,494 

Total .... 770,033 


HESE seven states 

produce three billion 

dollars in basic 
wealth every year. 


The greatest oil pool in 
the world is in this terri- 
tory. The biggest wheat 
state is in this territory. 
The largest production of 
livestock comes from this 
territory. The most flour 
is milled in this territory. 


Record after record is 
credited to this great area 


; vs or Sunday Star and Weekly RITE 9 dc duesees 1.4434 
pot cog Kansas City isthe stay in combination. Two- Bi ng io a ass 


And this season is espe- 
cially prosperous. A corn 
yield of bumper size, selling 
at high prices. A wheat 
crop better than the aver- 
age, also selling at high 
prices. A demand for live- 


New York Office 


15 E. 40th St.—Lexington 10122 


stock unequaled in peace 
time. 


When all phases of a di- 
versified territory happen to 
hit pay dirt the same year 
it results in an era of pro- 
digious spending. That era 
is here and now in the Kan- 
sas City territory. 


Claim a bigger share of 
the patronage of this seven- 
state area by using The 
Daily Star and Weekly Star 


thirds of this market is 
rural, and it is this rural 
two-thirds that is covered 
by The Weekly Kansas City 
Star. With nearly half a 
million subscribers it is the 
largest farmer’s weekly in 
America. 


A Three Billion Dollar Market 


The Daily-Weekly com- 
bination affords a circula- 
tion of 974,260 copies, and 
the Sunday-Weekly combi- 
nation 770,033. 


25% DISCOUNT 


DAILY STAR AND 
WEEKLY STAR 
COMBINATION 


974,260 Circulation 


Per line (small ads). .$1.533, 
Y% Pages (532 lines) 


SUNDAY STAR AND 
WEEKLY STAR 
COMBINATION 


770,033 Circulation 


Per line (small ads). .$1.3534 
4 Pages, per line.... 1.263% 
Full Pages, per line.. 1.17 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Chicago Office 


1418 Century Bldg.—Wabash 1067 
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Dartnell Check-up on Distribution of 
Advertised Products 


HE results found 

in checking the 

list of advertised 
drug products in the 
stores in Findlay go fur- 
ther toward emphasizing 
the fact that drug prod- 
uct manufacturers are 
good distributors who 
follow up their national 
advertising, local advertising and 
adequate display material in deal- 
ers’ stores. 

Eighty-five products were 
checked in fourteen stores. The 
average percentage of distribu- 
tion for all of these stores was 
61.9 per cent, or an average of 
52.6 per cent of all of the eighty- 
five products sold in all of the 
stores checked. But some of these 
stores were not drug stores ex- 
clusively. When the nine drug 
stores are considered, the average 
percentage of distribution is raised 
to 76.7 per cent and the average 
number of the products handled 
by them is 65.2. 

Of the fourteen stores, three 


The Conclusion to the Survey of 
Findlay, Ohio, Covering the Drug, 
Furniture, Clothing, Shoe, and Dry 


Goods Lines 


The ninth article of a series 


Findlay, Ohio 


were department stores, two were 
general stores that had a small 
drug stock and the remaining nine 
were drug stores exclusively. The 
figures for the exclusive stores are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
As was found in other cities in- 
vestigated, the small neighbor- 
hood grocery store carries a very 
small line of drug products and 
in every case it was not deemed 
advisable to check them. The line 
usually was the cheaper patented 
medicines in small quantities, to- 
gether with a few jars of Mentho- 
latum, Vaseline, a few tubes of 
tooth paste, a few bottles of iodine 
and so on. They were only small 
quantities in every case and 


stocked for the conveni- 
ence of a few customers, 
On the whole, the drug 
stores were good, well 
kept and well stocked. 
The stores having soda 
fountains were the bet- 
ter ones, as they take on 
a cleaner and more at- 
tractive appearance with 
the shine of marble on the foun- 
tain and the tops of the tables. 


One of the stores was a chain 
store. Two of the others were 
owned by the same man and were 
Rexall stores. There was another 
Rexall store in the city and all of 
them were the same high type of 
store. The chain store is the ag- 
gressive price-cutter in the city 
and the other stores in the down- 
town district all follow and meet 
these prices. The leading depart- 
ment store has a large drug de- 
partment which is better than has 
been found in any of the other 
cities checked. It is advertised as 
the original price-cutter in the 
city. ; 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (14 Stores) 
Astringosol 50.0 
Barbasol 71.4 
Belle Mode Shoe Cleaner ...ccccccccccccccccccossssseeone | 
Blue Jay 78.6 
Boncilla 71.4 
Chipso 35.7 
Cinderella Shoe Dressing. 7.1 
Colgates 92.9 
Conklin Pens 35.7 
Cutex 85.7 
Deodo 71.4 
Dona Castile Soap 28.6 
Duz Soap Products ak 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Stationery............. 64.3 
Elizabeth Arden Cosmetics. 0 
Energine 92.9 
Eveready Blades & Razors...crccccccsoccssscssssen 78.6 
Flit 78.6 
Fly Tox 85.7 
Forhan’s Toothpaste ccc 18.6 
Gainsborough Powder Puffs........... .. 60.0 
Glover’s Combination Scalp Treat....... 28.6 
Glover’s Dog Medicine 64.3 
Helena Rubenstein Cosmeticz....................... 21.4 
Houbigant Cosmetics -ccccccccccccccccccccssnne 64.8 
Ipana Toothpaste 78.6 
J & J Red Cross Product s..........:ccceccccossncee 85.7 
Jergens Lotion 92.9 
Johnston’s Chocolates oncccccccccccccssccecccnnnn Tl 


Distribution of Eighty-Five Nationally Advertised 
Drug Products in Findlay, Ohio 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (14 Stores) 
Kleenex 71.4 
Kodaks 50.0 
Kotex 92.9 
La France Soaps 28.6 
Larvex . 64.3 
Listerine 100.0 
Lux 71.4 
Lysol 64.3 


Mello Glo Face Powe vy -ccccccccssseccssssseseesesseeee 
Melba Products 
PUGTESEETA GB PRONE sissies sacses ct ncscccessrcce 
Mentholatum 
Montag’s Stationery 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo........... 
Mum 
Murine 
Nujol 

Odorono 
Orphos Toothpaste 
Ovaltine 
P & G Soap 
Packers Shampoo 
Palmolive Products 
Parker Pens 
Pebeco 
Pepsodent 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia... ecco 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quimime.......ccceccccccscsesecsseee 
Planters Peanuts 
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Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (14 Stores) 
Pompeian Massage Creammncicccccccccccccscccccon 85.7 
Pond’s Extracts 85.7 
Princess Pat Cosmetics 64.3 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brusheg.................... 100.0 
Putnam Dyes 85.7 
Pyralin Toiletware 14.3 
Raquel Cosmetics 14.3 
Resinol Soap 85.7 
Rit Dyes 64.3 
Sani-Flush 71.4 
Schick Repeating Razor..c.ccecccccccccecccccscssneneee 0 
Schaeffer Pens 21.4 
Squibb’s Products 78.6 
Stacomb 71.4 
Stanley Super Vac 21.4 
Tangee Lipsticks 50.0 
Taroleum Shampoo 64.3 
Thompson’s Malted Milk 64.3 
3 in 1 Oil 85.7 
20-Mule Team Borax 71.4 
Unguentine 78.6 
Vaseline 85.7 
Wahl Pens 50.0 
Waterman Pens 28.6 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brushes...cccccccccccccsscessneen 71.4 
Woodbury’s Soap 100.0 
Zonite 71.4 
Average Distribution ......ccccccsscccsssesceeeeneee 61.9 
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At the Louisville Radio Show 


OCTOBER 31st—NOVEMBER 2d 


GRAHAM McNAMEE SAID, 


“This is the Greatest Crowd I Ever 
Saw at Any Radio Show Any- 
where.” 


so CQULIRD + 


ance at Louisville’s First 

Exclusive Radio Show sur- 
passed that of any similar event ever 
staged in this territory. Graham 
McNamee, celebrated radio  an- 
nouncer, was on hand the first night 
to thrill the largest and most inter- 
ested radio audience he has seen this 
vear. From the very start the Louis- 
ville show was an outstanding success. 
In the comprehensive 24-page Radio 
Show Section published exclusively 
in The Courier-Journal, Sunday, 
October 30, every radio jobber and 
dealer in this market, with one excep- 
tion, was represented. Every adver- 
tisement was run exclusively in The 


a and attend- 


Courier - Journal. WHAS, radio- 


_easting station of The Courier-Jour- 


nal and Louisville Times, broadcast 
the entire programme to the nation. 
Ask any radio jobber or dealer in the 
big Louisville market how to get 
Complete Coverage of this prosper- 
ous territory. There can be but ONE 
answer — concentrate in these pro- 
gressive newspapers. 


This Great Radio Exhibition was sponsored by 
Louisville Radio Jobbers and these Progressive 
Newspapers exclusively 


The Conrier-Zourual 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Distributi fS ty-two Nationally Advertised 
Furniture Products in Findlay, Ohio R 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Distribution Distribution Distribution 
Produet (8 Stores) Product (8 Stores) Product (8 Stores) 
Armstrong’s Limoleum occu ea: & ix | Karnak & Mohawk Rugs 44,4 Pullman Davenport Beds. 22.2 
Bassick Casters 22.2. Karpen Furniture 11.1 Rex Sanitized Upholstered Furn......... a 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs. 83.38 Kelvinator -0 Rid Jid Ironing Tables. 4 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper .e.cnycccccncvecccucnne 66.7 Kiel Furniture 44.4 Royal Easy Chair & Davenports............. 22.2 
Blue Ribbon Beds, etc 0 Kimball Pianos -0 Royal Sweeper 0 
Bohn Refrigerator 0 Kimlark Woven Rugs. 22.2 Rustic Hickory Furniture...n..ccccccco- 11.1 
Boone Kitchen Cabinets. 22.2 Kirsch Curtain Rods. 33.3 St. Johns Tables. 83.8 
Ca-Vel Rugs -0 Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinets... . 11.1 Salisbury & Slattery Co. é 0 
Chambers Fireless Gas Ranges............. ~ ae Klearfax Linen Rugs. 0 i. o Seaw Frarniure. ~» 22.2 
Congoleum Rugs 66.7 Kroehler Furniture 22.2 Simmons Beds 55.5 
Copeland Refrigerators nccccccccccccseccceeccseneeee © teandstrom Forntuvre ...._.__.......... l11 Simplex Ironers 11.1 
De Luxe Bed Springs. 22.2 Lane Cedar Chests 44.4 Slyker ‘Metal Radiator Furn............... 2 0 
Duco Paints 0 Leonard Refrigerators nccccccccceccccnneenmee LLL Smokador Stands 11.1 
Dutch Boy White Lead 60 = Loy Loom Products oncncncncccvevecseneereenene . 22.2 Spear & Co. Home Furniture............... .0 
Englander Wit-Edge Springzg.................. . 388.8 Lorain Stoves 2 Stamore Tables and Chairs..................... a 0 
Eureka Sweepers 0 Mazda Lamps 22.2 Sunbeam Irons 0 
Frigidaire -0 Maytag Washers -0 Valspar Varnish 11.1 
Gold Medal Folding Furniture... 33.8 Murphy Paints -0 = Victrolas 0 
Gurrney Refrigerator a nninneccccccceseccesseeceeenseen 0 Nappannee Dutch Kitchenettes... 22.2 | Wudor Porch Shades. 22.2 
Hartshorn Shades 33.3 New Jersey Zine Paint -0 Way Sagless Springs, Beds.................... site | eaeate 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets..cccccccccccccoccecnossee 1t2. Old Hickory Frarrnituaree.cicc.ccscocsssncseeeeee ~ eee White Electric Sewing Machines......... 0 
Hoover Sweeper 0 Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion.............. 66.7 Wittliff Bed & Chair Braces....................... 0 
Hotpoint Products -0 Perfection Stoves 33.3 
Imperial Tables 44,4 Pratt & Lambert Varmishin...ccccccccccceeen - 0 
Johnson’s Polishimg Wax..n.cecccsc. voce 22.2 Premier Sweeper 0 Average Distrib utior .nccccccccccccccnecneenen A 


To combat the price-cutting 
activities of large chain organ- 
izations in Ohio, there is a move- 
ment on foot to form an organiza- 
tion of independent druggists. It 
is essentially a buying organiza- 
tion, but the members in any one 
city could work together in ad- 
vertising, sales and other mer- 
chandising plans. The plan has 
been worked successfully in Lima, 
where they**are now working 
toward a state-wide organization. 
They claim that nationally adver- 
tised products have become price- 
cutting footballs as used by chain 
organizations and independent 
merchants and that they are no 
longer profitable items to carry. 
They plan to get a large, well- 
known manufacturer to put up a 
complete line of drug products for 
them under their own name, as 
the Ohio Service Drug Stores. 
There will be no price cutting ex- 
cept by organized merchandising 
effort. 


The “One Hundred Percenters” 


Three products gained 100 per 
cent distribution when all of the 
stores are considered. These were 
Listerine, Woodbury’s soap and 
Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes. 
Elizabeth Arden cosmetics had 
no distribution among these stores 
checked, but were found in a 
small millinery shop. The other 
products found to have no distri- 
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bution in these stores were Schick 
repeating razor, and Montag sta- 
tionery. 

Figures for the exclusive drug 
stores are given in the chart ac- 
companying the article. 


Household Products 


Furniture products in Findlay 
are distributed through nine 
stores. Seven of these are furni- 
ture stores exclusively ; the other 
two are furniture departments in 
the two largest department stores. 
Of the seven, one was a new and 
second-hand furniture dealer and 
another was a dealer handling a 
price line of merchandise appeal- 
ing to a cheaper class of trade. 
The other stores were all good 
and carried a better class of stock. 

In one of the stores, there is a 
considerable amount of electrical 
goods sold through a store organ- 
ization of six salesmen who work 
out of the store selling from house 
to house. They handle the Apex 
line of washing machines, sweep- 
ers and ironers and also have the 
agency for the Crosley radio. 

In this group of products it 
must be remembered that a large 
number of manufacturers do not 
want more than one dealer in a 
city. This is also true of clothing, 
electrical equipment, radio, shoes 
and a few other lines where the 
manufacturer picks one dealer. in 
any locality and sells him the line 
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exclusively. For some manufac- 
turers, then, one dealer may mean 
100 per cent distribution, or in the 
case of others who have picked 
the few best ones with the best 
credit ratings and these having 
been sold, it may mean 100 per 
cent distribution. But for a com- 
plete analysis, and in fairness to 
all manufacturers of the products 
checked, all of the stéres in any 
one city had to be considered in 
the compilation of the data. With 
these facts in mind, a fair picture 
of the situation can be gained and 
a comparison between the policies 
of manufacturers in the same 
lines can be made. 
Seventy-one products were 
checked in the furniture line in 
these stores. The figures shown 
are for all of the stores, as the 
department stores in both cases 
compared favorably with the reg- 
ular furniture dealer. The average 
percentage of distribution for 
these products is 17.1 per cent 
and the average number of prod- 
ucts in all of the stores was 12.3. 


Clothing—Men’s and Women’s 


Congoleum rugs, Armstrong's 
linoleums, Simmons beds, Bissell 
carpet sweepers, and Ozite rug 
and carpet cushion were the only 
products that had better than 50 
per cent distribution. Twenty- 
eight products could not be pur- 
chased in any of these stores. 
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Railway Men Who Specify and 


Influence Purchases of Your Product 


are the men you want to reach. The departmental 
organization of the railway industry makes your railway 
sales dependent upon the success you have in influenc- 
ing the right railway men. 


—_ You can select the right railway men and concentrate 
{5 your sales efforts on them by means of the five depart- 
a 


fac- mental publications which comprise the Railway Service 
ean e . . . 
the Unit — because each one of these publications is de- 
ked voted exclusively to one of the five branches of railway 
vest service. 
ing 
per The Railway Age reaches railway executives, operating 
ym- > . > 
‘ officers, department heads and purchasing officers — 
acts men who are concerned with capital expenditures, main- 
any tenance appropriations and economies in purchasing, 
2 and whose knowledge of your product is important to 
y 1 1 . . . . 
me you. The other four publications, Railway Mechanical 
and Engineer, Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 
se Railway Electrical Engineer and Railway Signaling, 
ime . . 
reach the technical officers — the men who specify and 

ere influence the purchase of technical products for use in 
> in their respective branches of railway service. 
own 
the 
ASeS 
reg- 
rage 
for ON , 
cent “ ‘1: 
rod- Simmons- Boardman Publishing Company 
12.3 “*The House of Transportation”’ 
n’s 30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 

y 
well Chicago: 105 W. Adams St. Cleveland: 6007 Euclid Ave. 
> 
rug San Francisco: 74 New Montgomery St. 
only ~ Cs 
n 50 a 
nty- A.B.c 
pur- and 
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Seven stores were checked for ® 
the list of shoes and shoe products, 
Distribution of Men’s Clothing and However, there were three other 
i : . shoe stores in Findlay which were 
Shoe Products in Findlay, Ohio chain stores and do not show be- 
cause they do not handle any of 
, the products listed. Of the sey 
Men’s Clothing Shoe Products I “be 7™ post 
stores showing in the figures, one sect 
Per Cent Per Cent 2 ce : ‘ 
Distribution Distribution iS a — shop handling a com- 1S 
Product (13 Stores) mg (7 Stores) plete line of Florsheim shoes, two hou 
Allen A Hosiery. 25.0 Allen A. Hosiery 0 : : : : 
B VD Underwear 66.7 Arch Preserver Shoes 14.3 are department stores, and the encl 
Big Yank Underwear & Workclothes 8.3 Arch Rest Shoes 3 ? 2 aa : ; Vv 
Carter Knit Underwear ......ccccccccccessnces 0 Arnold Glove Grip Sh0es.....ccccccccsssessee 0 other four are regular shoe stores, en 
Cluett, Peabody Collars... 00000 75.0 Belle Mode Cleaners “we thas 
Dunlap Hats 8.3 ostonians ‘| ° . 
Durham Hosiery .0 Cantilever Shoes 0 Shoes, Shoe Findings, Etc. 2c. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.......ccccccccccccccne 8.3 peeing ss Dressings ee A 
Headlight Overalls 8.3 onstant mfort Shoes. is snvecti ‘ 
Hickok Belts, Buckles 16.7 Converse Rubber Shoes 42.9 The investigator reports that at blot 
Hickory Products 25.0  Crossett Shoes 14.3 the time the survey was made, all velc 
George P. Ide Collars 8.3  W. L. Douglas Shoes 14.3 ‘ ‘ ; 3 s P 
Interwoven 16.7 Durham cary = of the stores with the exception driv 
Jack Tar Togs 0 Educator oes A : ¥ ° 
Santen ‘Getaminn ER 16.7 hae cngy ae ed of the repair shop had large cut- ie 
Kaynee Blouses, Shirts. .ccccccseccssscsemenssee 8.3 anie reen Mfy Slippers... A . ca pene : : 
ened Maneaubie ‘0 Ground Gripper Shoes 0 price clearance sales going on 
Knox Hats —. 8.3 Holeprool Bostery 14.3 with shoes hanging in front of the ow! 
McCallum Hosiery 0 Hummingbird Hosiery. -0cccccccccccccsocssncssssenensee 0 5 ‘ob! 
Monito Socks 8.3 J & K Foot Savers 100” store—large signs over the walk Mal 
Munsingwear 0 S A ‘ eas vs Ok ae util 
Ocean Bathing Suits 0 MeCalium Hosiery 0 —placards in the windows—shoes 
Paim Beach Suits 16.7 onito Socks A . Sen 
ta AR al 58.3 Onyx Hosiery _ out on racks inside the store and 
Phoenix Hosiery 25.0 O’Sullivan Rubber Heels. 0 the interior covered with signs. 
Rollins Hosiery 0 Phoenix Hosiery : 14.3 pas see 
Sealpax ee a + oe Cushion Sho0e5........ccmeueu 7 The majority of the stores, seven 
Society B d Clothes. ‘ ega! oes . 4 
Spalding Swimming Suita 0 Rollins Hosiery wo of the total ten, handled cheaper 
im Suit 0 elz Shoes 5 ‘ rer 
sg Recon orn 50.0 Smith Smart. Shoes 143 grades of shoes and advertised 
Wilson Brothers Haberdashery................ 16.7 alkover oes : 5 ; 
~_ Pe Wilson Brothers Hosiery.....c-0-c-ccmn 0 accordingly. 
—— a a a a6 Only two products had better 
Average Distribution 16.7 Average Distribution 2.0. 14.7 than 50 per cent distribution. 
These were Cinderella shoe dress- 


ings and Keds. Keds could be 
purchased in all of the stores 
checked. Sixteen of the products 
were not found in any of the 
stores. Eleven were handled in 
only one store each. These in- 
cluded the better grade and bet- 
ter known branded shoes. A few 
of them were: Smith Smart shoes, 


As mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, clothing too is a line 
in which exclusive agencies fea- 
ture. This point must be consid- 
ered by the reader when analyz- 
ing the results shown. Of the 
thirty-two products checked in 


others did not have any of the 
products listed. Of the eighteen 
stores, six of them were women’s 
clothing stores exclusively, eleven 
were men’s stores exclusively and 
one was a store selling both men’s 
and women’s clothing. Of the 


men’s wear, nine of them are 
handled by only one store. Among 
these products are Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx suits, Society Brand 
clothes, Knox hats and Dunlap 
hats, all of them usually sold on 
an exclusive agency basis in a city 
of this size. Ten of the products 
checked had no distribution what- 
ever in these stores. 

Eighteen products were checked 
in the women’s clothing line. Six 
of them were not found in any of 
the stores. Of the remaining 
twelve, eleven were handled in 
one store each. The other prod- 
uct was sold by two stores. Ap- 
parently these manufacturers do 
not want complete distribution 
and sell only the better stores in 
the city. 

Twenty-one stores were checked 
for these lines. Only eighteen of 
them show in the results, as the 
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three stores that do not show in 
the results, one was a millinery 
store, one a chain dress store that 
handles its own line of merchan- 
dise, and the other was a store 
selling both men’s and women’s 
ready-made clothing. 

The women’s clothing stores 
were all well kept. Five of the 
men’s clothing stores could be 
said to be good. The others were 
all of the cut-price and “going- 
out-of-business-sale” type which 
handled a cheaper line of mer- 
chandise for the industrial work- 
er, the laborer and the farmer. 
The percentage of distribution for 
the twelve men’s clothing stores 
is 16.7 and the average number 
of the products handled is 5.5. In 
the women’s stores the percent- 
age figure is 10.3 per cent and 2.9 
is the average number of the prod- 
ucts handled. 


Arch Preserver shoes, Florsheim 
shoes, Bostonians, Walkover shoes 
and Crossett shoes. 

The distribution figure for this 
group of stores is 14.7 per cent 
and the average number of the 
products handled by each is five. 
This figure would be lowered if 
the three chain stores were taken 
into consideration. 


Dry Goods and Notions 


The dry goods stores in Find- 
lay were of the average type. 
There were nine stores checked 
for this line. Four of them were 
department stores, four were dry 
goods stores and one was a gen 
eral store. Another store selling 
curtains and draperies was 
checked but it had none of the 
brands listed. Its main line was 
in Quaker and Orinoka draperies. 


(Continued on page 974) 
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“Half-empty’ envelopes are waste 


would pay $1,000 


Were business man ff Jt pays to take advantage of 
a ton for first-class | the unused margin of postage 


postage rates if he could 

secure a rate of $640? Yet, that 
is just what many business 
houses do if they neglect to use 
enclosure advertising —and let 
envelopes go out carrying less 
than the weight allowed under a 
2c. stamp. 

At no expense for distribution 
blotters can be slipped into en- 
velopes. Day after day they will 
drive home in laconic form some- 
thing prospects should remember. 

Not only the manufacturer’s 
own mail— but the mail of his 
jobbers and dealers—can_ be 
utilized by furnishing them with 


_ Standard Blottings are sold by leading paper houses in the United States and Canada 


good blotter advertising. A con- 
stant campaign can be kept up at 
no postage expense, yet traveling 
as first-class mail. 

Those interested in taking ad- 
vantage of the unused margin of 
postage should have a copy of 
Standard’s Dictionary of Blotter 
Advertising and the Scrap Book. 

The Dictionary shows the six 
major functions that blotter ad- 
vertising performs — the 42 kinds 
of copy that can be used. It re- 
lates instances in which blotters 

have been most success- 
ful and suggests how 
they can be em- 
ployed in va- 
ried businesses. 


The Scrap Book repro- 
duces the blotters that 
many successful advertis- 
ers are using. It shows: 


—the kind of helps supplied Edison 
Mazda Lamp dealers. 


—how the makers of Lehigh Cement 
provide blotters suited to the indus- 
tries of diverse communities. 


—how the Upjohn Company keeps its 
products before doctors. 

—the kind of aids Burroughs sales- 
men use. 

—how Squibb gives added emphasis 
to “The Priceless Ingredient.” 


—how the National Biscuit Company 
makes boosters of its stockholders. 


Both books will be sent without 
cost to executives requesting 
them. Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., Richmond, Va. 


Use Enclosure Advertising 
Printed on Ink-Thirsty 


tandard 
Blo ttinds 


Easy to Specify—Easy to Buy 
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Man-Sized Orders From Narrow- 
Gauge Buyers 


FTER Oklahoma 
was opened, when 
I was in the hard- 


ware business, we had 
one account with a mer- 
chant who had six stores. 
In volume, it was a very 
large account, but this merchant 
constantly made claims. He would 
buy goods from the salesman at 
one price. Then, when he remit- 
ted, he would deduct some other 
price. His claims became unbear- 
able. We wrote to our salesman 
on the subject but he always tried 
to wiggle out of the argument 
because he was very proud of this 
large account. Possibly this one 
account was one-fourth of all his 
business. 

One day I went to Mr. Sim- 
mons, laid the case before him, 
showed him all the claims this 
merchant was making and sug- 
gested that we stop it. “But,” I 
said, “in stopping it, we will 
have to take drastic measures 
and we run the risk of losing 
the account, In any event, there 
will be an awful row. Now, Mr. 
Simmons, if I attempt this, will 
you stand back of me, because 
this merchant is certain to appeal 
to you?” Mr. Simmons smiled and 
his eyes twinkled. “Go ahead!’ 
he said, “I will wait for the fire- 
works.” 


A Touchy Situation 


I WROTE this dealer a very 
friendly, but very frank letter. 
I gave him a record of his pur- 
chases for all of his stores, also a 
record of his claims. The stand I 
took was not that the claims were 
his fault but that they were our 
fault. Either our salesman, Joe 
McEachin, was not selling him 
properly or our prices were all 
wrong. At any rate, it was our de- 
sire in the future to give him the 
very best possible service—in fact 
—better service than ever be- 
fore. Therefore, we had decided 
upon the following plan: We 
would instruct Mr. McEachin to 
quote him a price on every item 
he bought. If the price was not 
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The Conclusion to an Article in the 


November 12 Issue 


By SAUNDERS NORVELL 


satisfactory, he was to pass the 
item. If he did buy, when the 
order was finished, Mr. McEachin 
was to leave him a signed copy. 
We also wished a signed copy of 
the order to come to us; other- 
wise, we would not fill it. If Mr. 
McEachin was quoting one price 
and entering another on the order, 
we wished to know that fact. The 
only way to be sure about the 
correct prices was to have this 
merchant check. up each order and 
see that Mr. McEachin entered 


the proper prices. Then we wrote 


this in a letter to Mr. McEachin 
and we told him we meant it. 


The Dealer Comes to Call 


N DUE time the order came and 
Mr. McEachin wrote that he 
had left a copy of the order with 
this merchant but that the order 
was not signed. Our customer 
had refused to sign’the order. I 
immediately telegraphed the cus- 
tomer that we had the order and 
that it was unsigned. I asked 
whether we should return the 
order to him for signature or 
whether we should ship it without 
his signature. He wired back to 
ship the goods as he needed them. 
Then we waited. In due course, 
as we expected, came his usual 
claim on the prices. I refused 
this claim. 

In a few days, along came an- 
other order without the custo- 
mer’s signature. Again I tele- 
graphed, asking whether we 
should fill the order or not. Again 
I was wired to fill the order. 
Again, in that case as in the 
others, there were claims on 
prices. Again we refused the 
claims. This thing kept up until 
there was: quite an accumulation 
of claims. 

Now, this merchant discounted 
all of his bills. One day, I sent 


a sight draft for the exact 
amount of the claims and, 
at the same time, wrote 
him a letter telling him 
that we would not fill 
any more orders unless 
he remitted for his de- 
ductions. No answer to this letter, 
but along came a very handsome 
order. I wired that we would not 
fill the order unless he paid the 
sight draft for the claims he had 
deducted. 

I had never met this merchant, 
but one day Mr. Simmons called 
me into his office. There sat a 
tall man with bushy whiskers. He 
looked just like a pirate. He 
turned out to be my friend from 
Oklahoma. As I expected, he had 
gone to Mr. Simmons te.,inquire 
why he was meeting with such 
terrible treatment. Mr. Simmons 
informed him that I was in charge 
of sales and he suggested that we 
go to my desk to talk things over. 
The customer was very serious. 
Like Dempsey, he tried to fright- 
en me with his fierce looks. Then 
he took a seat at my desk and I 
took mine, I leaned back in my 
chair and simply laughed. He be- 
came very uncomfortable. Finally 
he wanted to know what I 
thought was so d—— funny. 


Calling a Bluff 


O I told him that I thought the 

way he tried to do business 
was funny. I asked whether he 
thought he could bluff a house 
the size of The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company as he was trying 
to do. “Now, Mr. H.,” said I, “as 
a matter of fact, you owe this 
house about four thousand dol- 
lars in unfair deductions you have 
made. I am sales manager. I am 
hired to protect the interests of 
this house. What would you 
think of me if I allowed this sort 
of thing to continue?” 

At last, looking me straight in 
the eye, he inquired, “Do you 
mean to say to me that you would 
lose the entire account of my six 
stores rather than allow the re- 
cent claims I have made?” “Yes, 
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This Murphy Portfolio 
Helps Sell Dealers! 


Re poone-innpnce sian advertising campaigns arouse greater 
dealer enthusiasm when they are impressively presented. 
Consider this elaborate advertising portfolio of the Murphy 
Varnish Company, with its richly embossed Molloy Made 
Cover of limp artificial leather decorated in gold. 


Instinctively the dealer knows that such a portfolio contains 
something more than usually worth while. His attention—his 
interest—his favor—these are insured before ever the cover 
is opened. What more natural than that he should be warmly 
enthusiastic when the full campaign has been shown and 


am 

7 lained to him? Molloy Made Covers are manufactured only in 
Portfolios—catalogs—sales books—sample books—every — mero David J. om | neue —_ 
3 eee : ts, z t eather. 
type of commercial publication gains tremendously accelerated They peg png tc sa ade, ppm 
sales force from the added power of a Molloy Made Cover. a ripen aha is gece wp So 
. P ae 

Write to us for cover suggestions for your next book—the pray eons 5 oy algeamalmaamae 


tion for the purpose of that book. 
cost is moderate—the value is immeasurable. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY - 2869 North Western Avenue -CHICAGO 
= Commercial Covers for Every Purpose & 
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sir!” I answered. “Before I start- 
ed into this thing, I considered 
carefully the fact that we might 
lose your entire account, and let 
me tell you right here that we 
will be better off without the ac- 
count because in the same time 
that Joe McEachin is selling you 
goods at very close prices, he 
could sell more goods to other 
dealers at satisfactory profits. 
There is one point, Mr. H., that 
I wish to impress upon you. That 
is, your account is more of a lia- 
bility than it is an asset. We do 
not care whether we sell you or 
not.” “Well,” he answered, “if 
that is the way you feel, I sup- 


pose we had better not talk any . 


more.” So he got up and went 
back to Mr. Simmons’ office. The 
next thing, Mr. Simmons walked 
with him from his office to the 
front door and shook hands with 
him. The gentleman walked out. 
Then Mr. Simmons came to my 
desk and remarked, “Well, you 
have lost a pretty good account.” 
“Oh, I don’t think so!” was my 
reply. “I think he’ll be back to- 
morrow.” 

Sure enough, the next day he 
was back at my desk. You may 


imagine my own surprise when 
he told me that he had thought 
the matter over carefully, had de- 
cided that we were right and that 
in the future when he bought 
goods at a price, if the goods came 


.billed at the price at which he had 


bought them, he would not make 
any more claims! 

Now, the curious part of this 
story is that afterward this same 
gentleman sold out his retail 
stores and went into the hard- 
ware jobbing business. Then he 
came to St. Louis and asked me 
to help him get started in the job- 
bing business by buying from the 
right manufacturers. I did what 
I could to help him and he was 
good enough to say that my help 
was of some value. Mr. H. has 
gone to his Last Reward, but the 
strange thing about this story is 
that after that, we were always 
the best of friends, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he was a 
jobber, he always gave us a lot of 
business, usually sending his mail 
orders direct to us. 

This just goes to prove my 
contention that trouble, if it is 
handled properly, is not always a 
bad thing! 


Ten Things I Learned About 
Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 928) 


printed literature do for your job- 
ber, your dealer and your con- 
sumer, They are all interested in 
different things about your prod- 
uct. The jobber wants to know 
what you have done or are doing 
or will do to make the dealer buy 
your product from him. The deal- 
er in turn wants to know what 
you have done or will do to make 
the consumer buy your product 
from him. Each of these two wants 
to know how much profit there 
is in your product for him. These 
two steps in your merchandising 
chain are not interested in how 
your product is made, how many 
left handed gadgets it has or 
whether the steel “what’s this” is 
chrome or nickel. They are sales 
mediums only — distributors. But 
your consumer is interested in 
what your product does, how it’s 
made, how it works, how long it 
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will last and how much it’s going 
to cost him. Incidentally, it’s quite 
evident that if you sell the con- 
sumer on the idea of buying your 
product, you will naturally sell the 
dealer and of course the jobber. 
But each has to be sold on a dif- 
ferent basis: two on the possibili- 
ties of sales, and the consumer on 
the possibility of the usefulness 
and the operation of the product. 
The same piece of literature will 
not do for all three — and yet how 
many of us attempt it? 

5. Monday is a bad day for 
mail matter. Time the mailing of 
your printed salesmen so that 
they will arrive at their destina- 
tion on a Tuesday or Thursday. 
These seem to be the days on 
which there is more likelihood of 
their being read. 

6. Too much printed matter is 
worse than not enough. The pros- 
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pect gets sick of it. Variety in 
size, style, color, shape and gen- 
eral appearance will offset this to 
a large extent, as the prospect 
cannot identify the source of the 
mailing piece at first glance. 
Standardizing on printed pieces 
in a continuous campaign is fatal. 

7. Printed salesmen in envel- 
opes seem to get more attention 
than self-covered pieces. With the 
idea in mind that you must make 
your prospect open the piece to 
your message, it is an easy matter 
to use any number of methods to 
accomplish this. 

8. The best return I ever got 
from a printed mail campaign to 
jobbers and dealers was on one 
in which prices were included. 
Why make your prospect go to 
the unnecessary labor of writing 
you for the missing essential 
factor? 

9. Don’t sell your competitor’s 
products by dealing in superla- 
tives and comparisons. You have 
a big enough job in trying to put 
over your own product. 

10. Your salesmen may be your 
best copy writers. They know what 
they say direct to the customers 
they call on. If what they say is 
successful and makes sales, why 
won’t the same thing said by a 
printed salesman be equally effec- 
tive? 


J. N. Somerville, for many years 
in the advertising stationery and 
printing department of the Can- 
adian General Electric Company, 
Toronto, has recently joined the 
sales force of the G. A. David 
Printing Company, Limited, print- 
ers and typographers, also of 
Toronto. 


The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company, of Phila- 
delphia, has appointed The Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 
Trade papers, newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts, 
has appointed the Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn agency to 
handle its advertising beginning 
January 1. 
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USINESS condi- 
B tions in New Eng- 
landshowa marked 
advance. Several large 
sales and advertising 
campaigns are now in 
progress in this territory. 
New products are being intro- 
duced to the public. Several large 
manufacturers have opened new 
branches or have greatly enlarged 
their old ones. Among them is 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany which has opened a new 
office and warehouse on Babcock 
street. The New England Coke 
Company has obtained new quar- 
ters. They have been carrying an 
active sales and advertising cam- 
paign throughout the summer and 
early fall. 


Hold Industrial Exposition 


A drive to promote New Eng- 
land industries is now in full 
swing. The Associated Industries 
‘of Massachusetts recently held an 
exhibition on the Hotel Copley 
Plaza which ran for three days 
and attracted large crowds. .Over 
ninety manufacturers had booths 
and attractive exhibits of their 
products. An exposition of the 
same nature but broadened to 
cover the whole of New England, 
is now in progress at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
This exposition is of a week’s 
duration. Newspaper copy from 
local manufacturers all carries the 
quotation “Made In New Eng- 
land.” Phillip Bessom, president 
of the Lynn Chamber of Com- 
merce, reports the shoe business 
booming. Over seven new in- 
dustries have been added to the 
city this season with a payroll of 
$750,000. 

Crop reports in this section 
show a bad slump in apples and 
potatoes. Apples are down to 47 
per cent of normal, while potatoes 
are 52 per cent of normal and with 
a late blight threatening, along 
with rot, the percentage will drop 
to about 37 per cent. Corn, cran- 
berries, oats and tobacco average 
about normal. National Apple 
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Market Strengthens as Winter Sales 
Campaigns Open in New England 


Remington-Rand Business Service 
Opens Boston Office; Parker Pens 
Stage Consumer Contest; Many New 


Products Crash Markets 


Week was observed from October 
31 to November 5. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture offered 
three cups to the civic organiza- 
tions that put on the best observ- 
ances of Apple Week in their city 
or town. 

The United Cranberry Com- 
pany of South Hanson, Massachu- 
setts has started a dealer, maga- 
zine and poster board campaign 
in this section. Their product is 
canned cranberries grown on their 
own cranberry bogs on the Cape 
and canned directly after the pick- 
ing. “Ocean Spray” is the trade 
name. In 5 years the output of 
this company has jumped from 
5,000 to over 200,000 cases. Full 
size poster boards, both illumi- 
nated and day type as well as 
wall boards, are being used ex- 
tensively this year. October, No- 
vember and December are their 
big months and extensive cooper- 
ative advertising is used during 
this period. 


Office Appliance Activities 


The Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany’s express delivery airplane 
paid a visit to this city recently. 
The purpose of the visit was to 
demonstrate the delivery of type- 
writers via the parachute route 
from a plane in direct flight. The 
trip to New England and Boston 
was made to deliver a consign- 
ment of portable typewriters won 
by contestants in this district in 
a recent contest under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Typewriter 
Company. The plane has already 
made parachute deliveries in 114 
cities and 27 states. 

The Remington-Rand Business 
Service has opened a_ Boston 
branch office. C. W. Underwood 
and C. S. Ryan are the regional 
managers. The opening of the 
new quarters took place on No- 
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vember 1 with a special 
exhibition of modern 
office appliances and 
Remington typewriters. 
Newspaper copy in local 
papers averaging about 
400 lines daily appeared 
for a week preceding the opening 
date. A special selling campaign 
will get under way at once as- 
sisted by the use of newspaper 
and direct mail advertising. 

The Doten-Dunton Desk Com- 
pany of Boston, manufacturer of 
commercial furniture, has been 
using newspaper advertising aver- 
aging about 350 lines and appear- 
ing about three times a week to 
introduce a new style of office 
furniture which is called “The 
Early American.” 


A Parker Pen Contest 


The Parker Pen Company, 
through its local representatives, 
has been conducting a prize con- 
test open to students in college, 
university or high school with 
prizes amounting to $200 in cash 
and 7 Parker Duofold pens. The 
contest is to find the missing 
eighth factor, seven of which are 
printed. The dealer will tell all 
who inquire what the eighth one 
is, and after finding the missing 
one the student, in order to com- 
pete, must compose an ad that 
will sell pens and include in that 
ad all the eight advantages of 
using the Parker pen. 

The Moxie Company, located 
at Boston is planning an adver- 
tising and sales campaign to carry 
over into the spring season, to 
promote the use of Moxie as a 
beverage with various winter 
dishes. Like the Salada Tea Com- 
pany, their newspaper copy takes 
the form of a poster board mes- 
sage, short in words but long on 
the pictorial end. It runs daily 
and averages about 140 lines a 
day. Dealer helps will be sent out 
regularly to their dealers. 

The American Optical Com- 
pany at Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, one of the largest optical 
goods manufacturers in the 
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cover Indianapolis with one paper 
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IN DIANAPOLIS 


automatically boards up |i" Eat im the door of 


ill Lf] 
26) one out of three potential customers 


for himself and for his dealers. 


Analyzing this market, we find the average retail grocer serving about 120 families. 
While some variation is to be expected, about 80 of these families, taking the city 
over, is all that you can hope to reach through one-paper advertising. Assuredly 
you want to sell the other 40 — and your dealer most certainly does. 


The average retail druggist serves 450 families. You cannot hope to reach more 
than 300 of these families through one paper. What about the other 150? 


Whatever your product — whatever your y 

channel of distribution — to be just to ndianapolis isa 

yourself and to the dealer who represents Tho- -Paper Market, 

you, and to enlist his whole-hearted coop- 

eration, you must give him a fair chance Study the Figures 

to sell everybody in the Indianapolis mar- The Indianapolis market — 

ket. Your merchandising investment — oe Fut’ Clee Gout 

the investment you ask of your dealer — Som inst a 121.945 

is too great for you to be satisfied with 1%) 

anything less. Ce Sea. one pe 

The Indj — oe oe we andes eee’ ee 
he Indianapolis dealer knows that i 

takes two papers to reach all of the fami- eng: Sg Ros gr Bayh meee 

lies he serves — and that one of these two this market—the other third 

papers must be the TIMES. The two Sept. 30, 1927-—latest figures 49,065 

evening papers — same field, same time — A morning-evening combination would 

give complete coverage with least waste oY a “Telettn on one 

from duplicated distribution. coe a eee se ert 


To Sates Manacers — If you are contemplating the Indianap- 
olis market, let us give you, without obligation, complete first- 
hand information in regard to any particular local situations 
and merchandising conditions affecting your selling plans. With 
the facts in your hands, you can figure for yourself the part 
that the TIMES should play in selling this rich market. 
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: The Indianapolis Times 
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- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES -- ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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country, has started a newspaper 
campaign in this section to intro- 
duce a new type of lens known as 
the Tillyer lens. The timely sub- 
ject of seeing clearly at football 
games, with the picture of the 
satisfied man seeing thrilling plays 
from every angle, is the substance 
of the copy. The amount of 
space used by the company itself 
amounts to about 500 lines but 
the cooperative dealer and optical 
store copy that accompanies the 
ad makes it almost full page size. 
The dealer squares average about 
100 lines each. Copy is now ap- 
pearing daily. 


Wholesale Bakers’ Campaigns 


The Triplex Safety Glass Com- 
pany of North America has started 
a newspaper campaign locally 
with approximately 400 lines ap- 
pearing about three times a week. 
The copy gives information rela- 
tive to preventing serious motor 
accidents from flying glass by 
having their product installed in 
all cars. It is guaranteed not to 
shatter under any condition. 

Keen competition marks the fall 

campaigns of the local wholesale 
bakers. Newspaper copy running 
from 500 lines to a full page ap- 
pears almost daily from practi- 
cally all the companies. All types 
of outdoor advertising and dealer 
helps are used. The Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., offered 795 prizes, the 
largest of which was $500 in cash. 
The contest consisted of answer- 
ing one question: “How will I 
give individuality to my party by 
using Drake’s Handy Layer 
Sponge Cake?” During the con- 
test newspaper copy ranging from 
900 lines to 500 lines was used 
continuously. The New England 
Bakery Company, the Berwick 
Company, the Hostess Company, 
and also the Atlantic & Pacific 


Stores and the First National- 


Stores have been using a large 
amount of copy. The last two 
named are in close competition 
not only in bakery supplies but in 
all groceries. Cup cakes retailing 
at two for 5 cents are very popu- 
lar in Boston and all the above 
named companies have introduced 
their product in this form. All 
types of 5 cent cakes are appear- 
ing in the retail stores as a result 
of this competition in low priced 
cake products. 
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New products to appear in local 
markets are: Super Suds, a soap 
powder retailing for 10 cents, and 
put out by the Colgate Company. 
It is an Octagon product. Full 
page newspaper copy is used to 
introduce the new soap powder to 
Boston and the amount of space 
grows gradually smaller as the 
campaign advances. The Carpen- 
ter-Norton Company of Boston, 
paint manufacturer, announces a 
new all pure paint especially 
adapted to New England cli- 
mates. Newspaper copy averag- 
ing about 500 lines appears about 
twice a week. The Norfolk Paint 
and Varnish Company also an- 
nounces a new type of paint.added 
to their stock. About the same 
amount of newspaper space is 
used by this company. Both use 
full size poster boards (illumi- 
nated) to some extent. Newspaper 
copy carrying the names of local 
retailers, and averaging about 700 
lines, introduces Wallace toast 
locally... This toast is advertised 
especially for those who wish to 
reduce. The copy appears weekly. 


A New Malted Milk Product 


Newspaper advertising of about 
400 lines appearing about three 
times a week announces the prize 
contest of the lumber industry for 
a new slogan about wood. The 
total amount of the prizes amounts 
to $15,000 and is divided into sixty 
different prizes. The newspaper 
copy is sponsored by the local 
lumber dealers. A booklet en- 
titled, “The Story of Wood” is 
offered free to all who request it. 
The Laundry Association an- 
nounce a contest through the me- 
dium of the newspapers sponsored 
by their national association pro- 
moting the use of laundries, About 
the same amount of space. is used 
as the lumber association is using. 

Loft, Inc., using newspaper copy 
of 700 lines about three times a 
week, introduces a new chocolate 
flavor sweetened malted milk. To 
all who purchase a one pound 
can of this new product a shaker 
will be given free. The combined 
offer is valued at $1.50 and is sold 
during the special introductory 
period for 50 cents. The Royal 
Baking Powder Company has 
been using about 400 lines of 
newspaper copy daily to introduce 
a new gelatin product. A full size 
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package of the gelatin is given 
free to all who sign a coupon that 
appears in the newspaper adver- 
tisements and hand it in to their 
local grocer. The grocer is given 
the retail price of the product by 
the company for each coupon re- 
deemed. 


Frigidaire Celebrates 


Over 400 members of the sales 
force of the New England Frigi- 
daire Company gathered at the 
Club Karnak in Boston recently 
to celebrate the winning of the 
big cash contest by the Boston 
branch over that of Philadelphia. 
Over $10,000 in cash prizes was 
awarded the men who were re- 
sponsible for Boston’s victory. 
The prizes ranged from $250 down. 

The Quaker Manufacturing 
Company of New England, man- 
ufacturer of Quaker oil burning 
garage heaters has started an 
extensive newspaper campaign 
locally. When the campaign got 
under way full page advertise- 
ments were used. It now runs to 
about 300 lines about four times a 
week running up to about 700 on 
Sunday edition. The price of $56 
for the heater complete and de- 
livered at the door is prominently 
displayed. The coming of the 
cold weather has boosted the 
sales greatly. 

The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh has been conducting a heavy 
newspaper campaign in this terri- 
tory. The copy is educational in 
character and runs from half page 
to full page in size. 

The Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company has started a cam- 
paign to promote better lighting 
in business houses, retail stores 
and windows. Copy to that effect 
appears about three times a week 
locally and in suburban papers 
carrying about 500 lines. Pictures 
of poorly lighted and well lighted 
stores are used in the copy. Co- 
operative dealer copy is supplied 
by the company to stimulate the 
sale of electric appliances, service 
and power. 


The Checker Cab Company, 
Chicago, has appointed The Quin- 
lan Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, to handle its adver- 
tising account. 
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THOUSANDS OF TIMES DAILY, the long 
distance telephone renders a similar 
service to American business. Isa man 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 
dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? 
Is time important? Is it desirable to save 
expense? Long distance calls are the 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase 
or sale that can be made face to face 
can be made in person by telephone. 
The every-day use of the telephone 


Florida--- 
deal closed 
in 3 mins. 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
and in3 minutes settled the terms 
and made the purchase. Charges, 
$4.60. Amount involved, .$25,000. 


for distant calls realizes many opportu- 
nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
suggest now that call across the state 
or continent that will clear up some 
pending transaction. We believe you 
will be surprised how little it will 
cos. . .-. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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A Railroad Advertises to Dog 
Lovers 


peng a dog lover ourselves, we know 
just how every other dog lover is 
going to feel when he turns to page 53 of 
the Saturday Evening Post for November 
12. He’s going to feel a little more kindly 
toward the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Current advertising of this road is not 
only selling service, but is investing the 
road with humanness and _ friendliness. 
This particular advertisement pictures a 
girl handing in to the baggage master of 
the train, a cherished pet whose name 
may or may not have been Fido or Rover. 
At any rate the baggage master is holding 
out a friendly hand, as if to tell the puppv 
he need not be nervous, for the train ride 
won't be half so scary as he might imagine. 
The caption says “He’ll find a friend in 
the baggage car of every Pennsylvania 
train.” 

And below, the copy rambles on, “ “The 
animals went in two by two, the elephant 
and the kangaroo.’. Not that the baggage 
car of a Pennsylvania train is a Noah’s 
Ark on wheels, nor are Pennsylvania bag- 
gage masters selected because of their 
affection for animals. But the natural 
liking which most of them have for dogs 
is typical of thé friendly spirit of Rail- 
road Men.” 

We probably will never have the occa- 
sion to send a dog on a transcontinental 
journey, but if we do, Pennsylvania, he’s 
yours for the trip. 

And what’s more important, we feel a 
little friendlier ourselves toward this road 
for its expression of this welcome to ca- 
nine travelers. Foolish sentiment, in a 


way, but dog fans are that way. 
ARN. 


e 


The Bedrock of Business 


IFTEEN years ago the writer had the 

pleasure of going through an oil mill 
with a well known engineer named M. B. 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson had built many oil 
mills, and one of his hobbies was to see 
that each piece of machinery was so 
thoroughly anchored to its foundation that 
there would never be any vibration. His 
favorite saying was, ‘“This engine is an- 
chored to the United States of America,” 
meaning, of course, that the engine was 
anchored deep into the ground. 
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I have often thought of Mr. Wilson 
when studying the success of the leaders 
in any industry. Their sales policies, 
their pioneering work and their fair treat- 
ment of all of their customers has 
thoroughly anchored their business to the 
United States of America. 

A certain company which I have in 
mind has for many years successfully held 
a comfortable margin of leadership in its 
industry. Dozens of competitors have 
grown gray trying to dislodge this com- 
pany from the leadership of its industry. 
These competitors have products which 
are just as good; their prices are just as 
low; their sales organizations are just as 
well trained, but none of them have ever 
been able to approach this leader. 

Why? 

Because this leader has done so much 
pioneer work, so much unselfish and far- 
sighted development for the good of the 
industry as a whole, that its business#s 
actually anchored to the United States of 
America. Its competitors have copied its 
products, its labels, and have lured away 
its salesmen and sales managers with 
higher salaries, but in dozens of cases its 
star salesmen have proved utter failures 
with competitive companies. It is easy 
enough to copy merchandise and labels, 
and other apparently obvious things, but 
the thing that competitors do not copy 
and cannot copy is the unselfish develop- 
ment work which this company has con- 
stantly carried on. For every dollar it 
has taken out of the industry, it has 
plowed back a few cents into far-sighted 
development work, and it is this far- 
sighted work which their competitors for- 


get to imitate. Cur 
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Silverware by Wire 


HE Community plate folks have made 
a neat adaptation of the idea the florists 
found so successful—that of delivering 


_ goods by wire. Recent Oneida advertise- 


ments explain a service whereby you can 
select anything from a single piece to a 
complete silver service at your own jew- 
eler’s, and it will be delivered to the 
bride’s home as rapidly as a telegram, by 
her jeweler—even though the breadth of 
the continent may separate you. All of 
which moves us to brush off an old rubber 
stamp and inquire, “Why didn’t some- 
body think of this before?” 
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The Progress of Purity in the 
Golf Ball Industry 


HE canny Scotch gentlemen who con- 

stitute the major portion of the pro- 
fessional golfers, supported and main- 
tained by our best country clubs, are pretty 
smart gentlemen, but they can’t put any 
fast ones over on our Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ‘The Commissioners are pretty 
smart gentlemen themselves. 

They know the difference between a 
mashie and a putter, even if they do con- 
duct investigations. And they are out to 
save the virtue and the honor of the game, 
for they have authorized all golf ball 
manufacturers to meet together in a spirit 
of meekness and brotherly love in a “trade 
practice conference” for the consideration 
of certain important facts recently un- 
covered. They find, for example, that 
there are some golf ball manufacturers 
who pay yearly golf professionals sal- 
aries so that these professional gentlemen 
may travel hither and yon playing the 
golf, ball of the particular manufacturer, 
without the consent or even the knowledge 
of club on whose course the ball is played. 
They find, also, that there are manufac- 
turers who have been known to give a 
professional prize money when he used 
their ball in winning a match, and that, 
not infrequently, a professional, paid the 
large salary of nothing at all by his re- 
taining club, is furnished free golf balls 
as a sort of low bribe to get him to sell 
a given manufacturer’s product to the un- 
suspecting members. 

The commission’s investigation revealed, 
moreover, that in some quarters of the 
golf ball industry there are objections to 
these and other similar practices, and the 
purpose of the holding of the trade prac- 
tice conference is to allow the manufac- 
turers of golf balls to sav whether a com- 
pany will be permitted to pay salaries or 
other honorarium to professional golfers 
as a sort of temptation to them to play 
exclusively with the golf balls made by 4 
particular golf ball manufacturing com- 
pany. 

When the commission has saved the 
honor and the virtue of the golf ball manu- 
facturing industry, this correspondent be- 
lieves that it should also look to the honor 
and virtue of the boxing glove industry, 
the punching bag industry, the ball bat 
industry, the playing card industry, the 
rules-for-bridge publishing business, and 
the dice manufacturing business. 

GET 
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Catalogs “That Cut Costs 


numbers, by wiring devices, and 
a dimensional index. Following 
the dimensional index is a com- 
plete set of working drawings 
covering the entire line (useful 
for the draftsman? We'll say so), 
and a dozen pages of more gen- 
eral engineering data. All of 
which things are presented, be it 
noted, not for the sake of seem- 
ing impressive, or because the 
company had some extra money 
to spend, but because each and 
every one of them has some defi- 
nite relationship with what is 
likely to be in the prospect’s 
mind. Instead of being a mere 
dictionary of definitions, the cat- 
alog is encyclopedic in character, 
because it is immediately avail- 
able for reference, no matter from 
what point of the compass it is 
approached. 


“Coat-Pocket Size” of Value 


But with a volume of 700 
pages, costing several dollars and 
weighing several pounds, there 
is the problem of accessibility. So 
far as the office and the drafting 
room are concerned, it is practical 
enough; but the man who wants 
the information is quite likely to 
be the electrician or repairman 
out on the job, which may be any- 
where between a hundréd feet and 
a hundred miles from headquar- 
ters. Since he is also very fre- 
quently the man who writes the 
requisitions, it is rather important 
that the information be accessible 
to him without traveling back to 
the office to look it up, or tele- 
phoning for somebody to tell him 
about it. But it is clear enough 
that there is a definite limit to 
what the company could afford, 
and the man on the job could 
hardly be expected to carry a 
young encyclopedia around with 
him ‘in any event. 

And this, by the way, is a situ- 
ation that is not at all exceptional. 
The problem of making the cata- 
log accessible to everybody who 
should have it, without going 
broke in the process, results in a 
good many compromises. There 
are certain definite limitations as 
to the size and the cost of a 
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Helpful Suggestions for Using the Catalog 


REFER TO THE 


Type of Condulet 


Type of Condulet Dimensions 


KNOWING THE TO FIND THE 
Conditions Condulet Condulet 
must meet 
Wiring Device Condulet 
Catalog Number Listing 
Type of Condulet Listing 
Type of Condulet Cover 


Wiring Devices 


Pictorial Index, pages 605 to 
639; Installation Index, pages 
603 and 604; or General In- 
dex, pages 683 to 698. 


General Index, pages 683 to 698. 


Catalog Number. Index, pages 
641 to 681. 


General Index, pages 683 to 698, 
or Catalog Number Index, 
pages 641 to 681. 


Footnotes on Listing pages of 

Condulet with which they are 
| to be used, or General Index, 
| pages 684 and 685. 


Footnotes on Listing pages, or 
Wiring Device Index, pages 
407 to 410. 


Footnotes on Listing pages, or 
Dimensional Index, pages 441 
to 447. 
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catalog that is to be distributed 
at a profit. 

Crouse-Hinds, however, have 
neither compromised with the 
problem by cutting down the size 
and expense of the book, or by 
getting out an abridged or con- 
densed edition for the less im- 
portant prospects. The man on 
the job does not get the big and 
impressive and expensive volume, 
it is true, (he wouldn’t find it 
particularly convenient if he did) 
but he does get the same identical 
book in reduced fac-simile with- 
out a Jine omitted, of a size which 
will quite conveniently go into a 
coat pocket. As shown in the 
photograph, the small edition is 
exactly one-quarter the size of the 
big catalog, and is identical with 
it in every respect except for size 
and weight and the quality and 
bulk of the paper. The small book 
was printed, as a matter of fact, 
from photo-engraved plates of the 
pages of the large catalog. 

The pocket edition, of course, 
can be supplied at a fraction of 
the cost of the large catalog, 
and is useful under conditions 
where the big volume would be 
impossible. On the other hand, 
the big book is impressive and 
practically useful in the office and 
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drafting room. The company can 
cover the-whole field without pro- 
hibitive expense, and at the same 
time make certain that every pros- 
pect receives all the information 
that is available. 

In the opening article of this 
series it was said that: “In the 
end the catalog problem in gen- 
eral boils down to a question of 
external analysis of actual market 
conditions, some of which are 
material, but most of which are 
purely psychological and intangi- 
ble.” As a demonstration of this 
fact the Crouse-Hinds book is an 
outstanding example. 


URJA-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 

advertising agency of Chi- 
cago, has changed the name of the 
corporation to Hurja, Chase & 
Hooker, Inc. The personnel re- 
mains the same, the officers being 
A. O. Hurja, president; H. C. 
Chase, Vice President; H. A. 
Hooker, secretary, and O. F. 
Sterling, treasurer. 


The Egg Saver Package Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has appointed 
the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago .advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. Class pa- 
pers will be used. 
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Dickens’ Christmas CarollA: 


A Christmas Remembrance Carrying 
Both Sentiment and Sales Inspiration 


€¢ 8 @ 


Here is something different in a helpful business remembrance for sales- 
men, with all the Christmas spirit unspoiled — a newly printed edition of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol with marginal notes by Dartnell, commenting 
on the greatest of all sales — when Marley’s Ghost sold old Scrooge the 


Christmas idea. 


cance when read from a salesmanship standpoint. 


—for Your Own Salesmen 


This story of a sale will be appre- 
ciated by every red-blooded sales- 
man. It offers the opportunity for 
the sales manager to give his men a 
personal remembrance, something 
lifted a bit above the plane of the 
ordinary commercial Christmas re- 
membrance. At the same time the 
wonderful story is enjoyed, funda- 
mental sales tactics are called to 
mind and emphasized by the mar- 
ginal notes in red outlining steps of 
the sale. 


—for Your Distributors 


With the recipient’s name stamped 
on the cover, this beautiful book 
makes an unusual gift to distrib- 
utors and their salesmen, which will 
strengthen the good-will between 
you. Your distributors will appre- 
ciate your giving their salesmen this 
book because of the sales inspira- 
tion. There is no selfish commercial- 
ism about such a gift and that is the 
big reason why the men will thank 
you for remembering them. A real 
builder of good-will. 


This popular Christmas classic takes on a new signifi- 


—for Your Salesmen Friends 


One of these books, with your 
friend’s name stamped on the cover 
makes a gift that costs you little, 
but which will be prized by him more 
than another remembrance costing 
ten times as much. Purchasing 
agents who wish to show their ap- 
preciation for cooperation extended 
by salesmen or to reciprocate their 
gifts, will find this story of a sale 
ideal. A gift that is different and 
which cannot be purchased at any 
store. 


An Expression of Holiday Good-Will 


Everyone Apprectates 


“While the writer has read Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
long ago, it never appeared in the same light that you 
put it with your footnotes for salesmen. It makes the 
edition most attractive, and you.may enter our order 
for 5 additional copies with names imprinted.”—H. R. 
Henderson, Pres., Absorbene Mfg. Co. 


“I think it is a splendid piece of work all the way 
through. So much so, that I would like to order 15 
copies having the individual name in silver leaf printed 
on the outside cover.”—W. L. Tenney, Mgr., Nash Buf- 
falo Corp. 

“The best comment and best expression I can make in 
connection with the Dickens’ Christmas Carol, is an 
order for a dozen copies.”—R. L. Heaton, Sales Promo- 
tion and Adv. Mgr., S. F. Bowser & Co. 


“T can sincerely state that this is one of the finest pieces 
of work in this line that I have ever seen put out by 
any organization. The marginal notes for salesmen 
have been worked out in a most effective fashion.”— 
J. D. Clark, Mgr., Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


“The annotations or marginal notes are most decidedly 
unusual and serve to create most interest in the story.” 
—C. H. Jackson, Mgr. of Agencies, Scranton Life In- 
surance Company. 

“Tt is certainly a very beautifully bound book, and con- 
tains a clever idea in printing in red on each page a 
salesman’s suggestion.”—C. E. Van Zant, Van Zant’s, 
Ine. 


“I must compliment you on the very handsome way 
in which the book is made up and the originality you 
have shown in applying to this the principles of sales- 
manship.”—Fred §S. Willis, Director of Sales, P. H. 
Davis Tailoring Co. 


“While I have read the story several times, I am going 
to read it again between now and Christmas. I am 
particularly interested in the application of the com- 
ments for salesmen.”—G. E. Hoffman, Sales Manager, 
Trenton Potteries Co. 


“It is well printed and nicely bound, and the notes are 
— apropos.”—C. A. Burnham, Secy., Northrup King 
0. 


“T must congratulate you on the beautiful piece of work- 
manship done on the Christmas Carol. I read this book 
with a much better understanding than I had when I 
read it originally.”—-W. L. Niekamp, Beck & Corbitt Co. 


“It is beautifully done and has a real sales story.”— 
C. “ Freer, Director of Sales, Dayton Display Fix- 
ture Co. 


“The Christmas Carol is one beautiful book and the 
sales thoughts brought out make it doubly interesting 
and attractive.”—J. W. Price, General Sales Manager, 
R. M. Hollingshead Co. 


“It is a very interesting story and as brought out in 
the marginal notes in the book, is a convincing sales 
story.”—W. C. Nichols, Adv. Mgr., James S. Kirk & Co. 
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Everyone enjoys this 
story of the greatest of 
all sales. Marginal notes 
“in red bring out the 
fundamentals employed 
by Marley’s Ghost in 
selling the Christmas 
idea to old Scrooge. 


An Appropriate Letterhead to 


Carry a Christmas Message 
With Your Gift Book 


That letter accompanying your gift 
book and expressing your thoughts 
of good-will, looks better and car- 
ries more atmosphere with it if 
written on the Christmas Carol 
letterhead, illustrated above. In four 
colors and painted by the famous 
artist, A, H. Winkler. 


Printed on specially selected, deckle 
edge, high grade stock and priced at 
7c each for less than 100; 100 or 
more, 6c each; 250 or more, 5c each. 
Envelopes to match, 3c each. Mini- 
mum order $1.00. Appropriate sug- 
gested letter by Cameron McPherson 
on request. 


Reproduced from Artist's: 
"Preliminary Sketch 


Ras Ait td 


Bound in Limp Suede, Gilt-Edged 
and Gold-Stamped 


Packed in specially designed Christmas boxes. 
One copy for $1.75; $18.00 a dozen; one hun- 
dred or more $1.35 each; 250 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 RAVENSwoop AVE., CHICAGO 


I should like to see the Business Remembrances I have checked below. Please send 
the items checked, with the understanding that I will either pass your memo in- 
voice, or return the material as soon as I have examined it. 


[] Dickens’ Christmas Carol — Sales- 
man’s Edition 


(] Christmas Carol Letterhead 


() Salesman’s Data Book, Standard 
Binding 


Send to 


(1) Salesman’s Data Book, Limp 
Leather 


[CL Set of 12 Vest Pocket Monthly Rec- 
ord Books for Salesmen 


(C) Executive’s Personal Record Book 
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- 
‘To Men Interested in 
‘Sales Management”’ 


NE problem looms head and shoulders above all the 
O other perplexities of present day business. I¢ costs 


too much to sell! 


Yet this problem is not impossible of:solution for 
there are many loose links in the chain of distribution. 
There is much room for improvement that will cut costs 
and increase profits. 

The sales department cannot get too many facts 
about its product and its market, but these facts to be 
effective must be organized in usable form—must be 
intelligently controlled and wisely directed. 

This new book, “The Age of Sales Management,” 
will show you how! In it, we have prepared a concen- 
trated systems and methods story drawn from the 
world-wide experience of our sales organization in its 
dealings with every conceivable type of business. 

Not a book of theory—not an encyclopedia of im- 
practical “‘ideas”—it is a book of facts for men who are 
interested in increased sales at lower costs. Mail the 
coupon for your free copy. 


Rand Kardex Service Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND 


This Coupon 


will bring 


your copy—tfree! 


Ranp Karpex Service Corp., Dept. SM-11, Tonawanpna, N. Y 


Please send a copy of your new book “‘The Age of Sales Man- 
agement.” No obligation, of course. 


Name 


Address. 


City..... State 


— 
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THEY SPEAK WITH 
THE VOICE OF 
AUTHORITY 


CZ 9 


May I thank you for seven brand 
new ideas on sales management 
that I have acquired in a single 
reading of your book ‘‘The Age of 
Sales Management?” If there is one 
new idea in a book it is worth read- 
ing—seven are a real find. The 
sales executive who has a chance to 
read this—and who does not do so 
—is missing the opportunity of 
making every man on his staff a 
more effective producer for his 
company. 

F. L. SHOLLEY. 
Pres., Cambridge Associates, Inc. 


* * * 


This book contains some very 
valuable as well as practical sales 
procedure routine. Although it is 
written in an interesting, easy-to- 
read style, it is nevertheless’ very 
constructive, and. handles its sub- 
jects in a very thorough manner. 


S. F. CouRTER 
General Sales Manager, The Carborundum Company 


* * * 


“The Age of Sales Management” 
has both an interesting title and an 
interesting treatment of that title. 
The wise sales executive is asking 
himself ‘‘How good a manager am 
I?’ Your book is one of the practi- 
cal helps he will want to have be- 
fore attempting to frame the answer. 


ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF 
Asso. Editor, The Magazine of Business 


* * * 


I want to congratulate you upon 
the splendid way in which you have 
brought out the features in connec- 
tion with modern sales manage- 
ment. There is surely much food 
for thought in your articles and 
should prove of interest to any one 
in a sales managing position. 


R. J. KLAIBER 
Adv. Manager, Cooper, Wells & Co. 


* * 


I particularly like the section. 


“Knotty Sales Problems Solved.” 
So many books of this character 
which it has been my privilege to 
review, have a tendency to take the 
reader out in the woods and leave 
him there holding the bag in a 
badger hunt; but your method of 
handling these situations not only 
brings the problem into sharp focus 
but makes it easy for the reader to 
apply the remedy. 


J. C. ASPLEY 
Editor, Sales Management 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
HOLD FAIR 


HE largest British Industries 

Fair ever held will take place 
in London and Birmingham sim- 
ultaneously from February 20 to 
March 2, 1928. The exhibition 
halls cover an area of 11 acres 
and close to 2,000 manufacturers 
have already taken space’ to dis- 
play their products. This will be 
the fourteenth annual fair of the 
British Industries, 

It seems that the British manu- 
facturer is awakening to a real- 
ization of the importance of ad- 
vertising. Advertising has become 
the solution to many problems he 
has confronted in his efforts to 
expand his trade and to open up 
new, untried markets. This 
“greater elasticity of mind” that 


has invaded British manufactur-: 


ing circles is responsible for the 
enlarged exhibits at the annual 
fair, where practically every prod- 
uct manufactured in that section 
of the country is displayed. Buyers 
from all over the world are ex- 
pected to attend. 


TWO HEATING FIRMS 
IN MERGER 


a company called the 
Minneapolis Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company is the result of 
the merging of the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and the Honey- 
well Heating Specialties Com- 
pany, Wabash, Ind. 

The advertising of the new cor- 
poration will be handled by Olson 
& Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, and an extensive 
campaign in general magazines, 
newspapers and trade papers will 
be executed. 


The National Metal Molding 
Company, of Pittsburgh, has ap- 
pointed W. E. Jackson advertising 
manager and A. N.A. representa- 
tive, in the place of M. Kenneth 
Stolz, who resigned recently. 


The Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company of New York City, has 
advanced W. D. Carmichael from 
the position of advertising mana- 
ger to that of vice president in 
charge of advertising. 
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A. E. MacInnis 


MACINNIS HEADS 
NEW BURNER FIRM 


GROUP of prominent oil 
burner distributors has pur- 
chased the controlling interest in 
the W. B.: Wilde Company of 
Peoria, Illinois, manufacturer of 
the Hart oil burner. This an- 
nouncement was made by A. E. 
MacInnis, president of the new 
company, which will be known as 
Preferred Oil Burners, Inc. 
Other officers elected at a re- 
cent directors’ meeting are: Rich- 
ard S. Bohn, vice president ; Spen- 
cer A. Merrell, vice president; 
Lionel V. Tefft, secretary, and J. 
Paul Schnellbacher, treasurer. 
Mr. MacInnis was formerly 
president of the Power Plant En- 
gineering Company of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. In April, 
1926, this company sold 369 in- 
stallations of oil burners in 30 
days. During the same _ period 
this year their sales totalled 614. 


ENELL APPOINTED BY 
PATERSON COMPANY 


William H. Enell has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company of Passaic, New Jersey, 
to succeed the late A. L. Verrin- 
der.: Mr. Enell has in the past 
been associated with the General 
Chemical Company, Torrington 
Company, National Drug Stores, 
and the Servel Corporation. 


NOVEMBER 


RESORT HOTELS TO 
ADVERTISE 


HE Atlantic City Hotel 

Men’s Association has sub- 
scribed $100,000 as the nucleus of 
a fund of $200,000 which is to be 
raised by the general business in- 
terests of Atlantic City, and which 
is to be spent on an intensive 
newspaper advertising campaign 
featuring the fall, winter, and 
spring climate of Atlantic City. 
Space of 200 or 300 lines will be 
used. The first advertisements 
appeared November 16. 


FORM PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


HE F. B. Vogel Publishing 

Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishers of the /nternational Railway 
Journal, the American Mason and 
the Realty and Resort World, has 
recently formed the F. B. Vogel 
Magazines, Inc., to conduct the 
activities of its publications and to 
acquire additional ones of merit. 
The. officers of the company are: 
Frederick B. Vogel, president and 
general manager; E. J. Morris 
Wood, vice president, and Edna 
M. Frary, secretary and treasurer. 


TO PUBLISH NEW 
BUSINESS PAPER 


HE Conover-Mast Corpora- 

tion, New York City, was 
recently formed to publish a 
business paper, Mill & Factory 
Illustrated. The officers are: Har- 
vey Conover, Jr., president; B. P. 
Mast, vice president; Raymond 
Bill, treasurer, and C. R. Gordon, 
secretary. The company is an in- 
dependent organization but will 
operate in association with the 
Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., and Edward Lyman Bill, Inc. 


The Eckhart Company and the 
Classic Art Products Company, 
both of Port Washington, Wis- 
consin, have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with Klau - Van 
Pietersom - Dunlap - Younggreen, 
Inc., advertising agency of Mil- 
waukee. The campaign will ap- 
pear in general and class maga- 
zines. 
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Economical 


Coverage 
of a 
Richly 
Productive 
Lerritory 


ONCENTRATE in the 
one newspaper that 
thoroughly covers the City of 
Newark, and Northern New 
Jersey, including the wealthy 
communities ‘“‘along the 


Lackawanna Railroad,” the 


Newark 
Evening News 


It is the Home Newspaper 
of this important section of 
the Metropolitan District. 


It has the largest circulation 
in New Jersey and is 90% 
Home Delivered. 

In volume of Advertising it 
ranks Second among all the 
great Dailies in the United 
States. 


Concentrate 
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PEACHES 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Women’s Clothing 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (7 Stores) 


Carter’s Rayon Underweav................ ee 
Catalina Hats 
Charis Corsets 
Co-Ed Dresses 
Dix Make Uniforms, Dresses.iccecccoooo.-- 
Bob Evans Nurses & Maids Uniforms 
“oes 
W. Gossard Co. Corsets, Step-Ins 
~ Mande Hosiery 
Humming Bird Hosiery. ...cccccccccccssscsssssseneees 
F. C. Huyck & Sons 
Modart Corsets 
Nature’s Rival 
Nazareth Underwear -.cccccccccccsssscsssssssemnssesee 
Onyx Hosiery 
Peggy Paige Dresses 
Simon Millinery 
Warner Brothers Corsets...ccccceccccccccccsssocc 


- 
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Average Distribution ~~... 10.3 


Distribution of Women’s Clothing and 
Dry Goods Products in Findlay 


Dry Goods 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product | (9 Stores) 


Belding Heminway (Thread, Fab)... = 
Boott Mill Towels. 

Cannon Towels 44. ‘ 
Cashs Woven Names 
Cheney Bros. Silks. 
Columbia Yarns 
Corticelli Threads & Silks... cesses 
De Long Hooks & Eyez........ es 
Dolly Madison Bedspread 
BEREIOP ICI: TOTO: ssssesiiosicsssessscitniven co tenstnorverio 
Everfast Wash Fabrics. 

Fleischer Yarns 
Hickory Products 
Wm. Hollins & Co. (Flannel)... 
F. C. Huyck & Sons (Blankets) ... 
Indianhead Cloth 
Kapock Sunfast Fabrics ..c..cccccccccscssseesssone 
Nashua Blankets 
Pequot Sheets & Pillow Casez.................... 
Scranton Lace Co. (Curtains)................ 
Schwarzenbach & Huber Silks............... 
Wm. Skinner Silks. 

L. O. Thompson Silks. 
Veltex Washcloths 
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Distribution of Advertised 
Goods in Findlay, Ohio 


(Continued from page 958) 


Twenty-four products were 
checked under this heading. Of 
these, five had a distribution of 
better than 50 per cent. These 
were Hickory products, Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases, Corti- 
cellithreads and silks, Indianhead 
cloth and Nashua blankets. These 
figures are given when all of the 
stores are taken into considera- 
tion. Hickory products and Pe- 
quot sheets and pillow cases were 
found in all of the department 
stores. Boott Mill towels, Wm. 
Hollins and Company flannel and 
Schwarzenbach and Huber silks 
were the only products having no 
distribution in Findlay. 

The average number of these 
products handled by all of the 
stores is 6.7 and the average per- 
centage of distribution is 27.8 per 
cent. When the department stores 
are considered alone, the percent- 
age of distribution figure is raised 
to 42.7 per cent and the average 
number of products handled by 
them is 10.3. 

Distribution in the western ter- 
ritory will be shown in the next 
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article of the series. The results 
found in Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
start in the next issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


O. C. Olin has been appointed 
sales manager of the Northam 
Warren Corporation, makers of 
Cutex manicure specialties, and 
The Elcaya Company, makers of 
Elcaya face creams, both of New 
York City. Mr. Olin formerly 
covered the Chicago territory for 
this corporation. 


Gansey R. Johnston, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager and assistant 
buyer of The B, F. Kerr & Sons 
Furniture Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, is now associated with the 
Columbus Union Oil Cloth Com- 
pany in the sales promotion de- 
partment. 


Oral Products, Inc., New York 
City, makers of Senreco tooth 
paste, and the Belle City Incu- 
bator Company of Racine, Wis- 
consin, have appointed the Quin- 
lan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their accounts. 
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Shall We Let Salesmen Talk 
at Conventions? 


(Continued from page 948) 


part of the program. One of the 
least profitable conventions which 
I have attended is one where the 
president considers that the best 
thing to do with such meetings, 
when advertising is being dis- 
cussed, is to call on the salesmen 
for their viewpoints as to how the 
advertising should be done and to 
ask for criticisms as to what has 
been done. I believe, absolutely, 
in giving salesmen a chance to 
express their views but I have 
never seen anything really worth 
while obtained by this method. 
If you wish to give them the op- 
portunity it’s much better, it 
seems to me, to write to them 
many weeks ahead of the time 
that the advertising program is 
being built and to request them 
to send in their ideas. 


Some Salesmen’s Ideas 


It is much better, at the time 
of the convention, to be able defi- 
nitely to announce the advertising 


he will sell a lot more goods and 
that it will cost less than the ad- 
vertising. Another type of sales- 
man always informs the execu- 
tives that the retail clerk in the 
store is the important factor. He 
will tell you that all that is neces- 
sary in order to make a‘gigantic 
success is to induce this retail 
clerk to push your goods. He'll 
request an appropriation for foun- 
tain pens or pocket knives to give 
to these men. 


The Failure of a Substitute 


I remember years ago when I 
was a superintendent in charge of 
a territory for a large firm, that 
a branch manager in one of our 
big cities was not obtaining re- 
sults for one of our products 
which was heavily advertised in 
the national magazines. One eve- 
ning he requested an audience 
with me and told me that he could 
sell more goods than any manager 
in our territory if I would permit 


+4 


E KNOW of an 

\) \) opportunity for 
three energetic 
advertising men with 
selling ability, backed 
up by creative minds. 
One of the largest 
lithographers in the 
country and one with 
whose organization we 
are well acquainted, has 
an opening for men of 
this calibre. If you know 
of any men who have an 
understanding of the 
fundamentals of adver- 
tising, know the purpose 
of various media and 
have the ability to create 
sales plans and ideas, we 
believe this proposition 
will interest them. This 
lithographer produces a 
great volume of posters, 
displays and other forms 


aie program. Itis better to have the him to do a certain thing. He ong 
vill completely built advertising ready _— said that he’d been watching the of color advertising. The 
oa to show the men. It is quite all grocery clerks a long while and proposition they have to 
right, at that time, to ask sales- he was convinced that the order offer will be rewarded in 
men to criticize or to ask ques- clerk, that is, the man who went ‘ 
ted tions. Nothing is gained, how- from house to house each day to proportion to the results 
am ever, by going before a body of | see what the customer wanted, secured. If these men 
of salesmen with a statement that was the key to the situation. I have ideas—ean sell them 
and the firm proposes to advertise, don’t know whether the grocer of —and are interested in 
: of and asking them what they have today follows this practice but in ‘ ? 
yew to offer as suggestions. At any _ those days every grocer who sold an opportunity ; where 
arly rate, you have the choice of two on credit had young men who they alone establish the 
for methods. You go before them went from house to house to get limits, we believe that a 
Bt a program which is in the — the orders from housekeepers. mutually advantageous 
wile ormative stage and ask them to My manager said that if I arrangement can be 
we help you out, or you appear be- would permit him to give a cer- : 
as fore them with a complete pro- tain clerk, with whom he was well made. Tell them to write 
ie gram and show them what you acquainted, a commission of fifty me for an introduction 
re are going to do. cents per case for pushing this to this company. 
aad _ Salesmen of these days believe _ article, that he would astonish me 
a in advertising, as a rule. Never- with the results. He would then 
theless in every body of salesmen go on and use the same system ae F. WEINTZ 
you will find men who have a with many other clerks. I was a SAI dat atal eecneiia 
ork much better way in which to bit puzzled as to what to do. I nt 
oth spend the company’s money in knew that it would be useless to banal sae 
\cu- order to obtain results. You will write to headquarters and request 
Vis- often have present a salesman an extra appropriation for this P&S Plaw:de't coll —~iet wie 
1in- who will inform the officials that purpose. I decided to let him do a arrange desired interviews 
ing if they will give him a10 percent it on my own expense account 
ts. discount from the present prices, and take the responsibility. I was «on ~ 
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In the center of the 


nation’s most 
promising market 


This is “boom” time in Nebraska. 
Business is increasing, real estate 
values are going up and crop 
conditions are better than in any 
other state, according to a recent 
report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. “Ready 
money” is much in evidence and 
marketing possibilities hold more 
promise for manufacturers and 
retailers than ever before. 

Omaha, the center of this, the na- 
tion’s most promising market, 
holds unusual possibilities for 
advertisers. And there is no bet- 
ter way to enter this rich field of 
agricultural and industrial activ- 


ity than through the columns of 
the WORLD-HERALD. 


There are 50,936 homes in Omaha 
— The WORLD-HERALD cir- 
culation in Omaha alone is 53,700 
week days and 50,400 on Sundays. 
This gives the advertiser “blanket 
coverage” in a most economical 
and satisfactory manner. Total 
Paid Circulation, 120,000 Daily 
and Sunday. 

Regardless of your product or 
message, the WORLD - HER- 
ALD is the one medium that will 
successfully cover the Omaha 
market without the aid of other 
advertising mediums. 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


ou WD « 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 
eo — We. 
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of the opinion that it would not 
cost me much money. Accord- 
ingly, I gave him permission to go 
ahead as he wished with his par- 
ticular clerk. To the best of my 
recollection, I never heard from 
that manager again with reference 
to this proposition. At any rate 
I never paid out any money be- 
cause of his scheme. Yet it is a 
good example of the thing which 
a salesman might offer as a sub- 
stitute for advertising. 


Announce Future Advertising 


I might write many words 
about what should be told sales- 
men with reference to advertis- 
ing. Most of my readers who 
happen to be advertisers are thor- 
oughly familiar with the ways 
and means that are open. Per- 
haps in some other article it 
might be profitable to discuss the 
whole matter of what should be 
given salesmen in an advertising 
campaign. It is sufficient here, 
with reference to the salesmen’s 
convention, to state that the ad- 
vertising program should be given 
plenty of time and should be an- 
nounced, in its details, by compe- 
tent, interesting speakers. Ways 
should be devised to impress the 
salesmen with both the quantity 
and the quality of the circulation 
which is being purchased. It’s 
curious the way announcements 
of advertising mediate work. If 
you tell one body of salesmen 
that the advertiser has decided 
to advertise in a big way in one 
of our largest national weeklies, 
you'll meet with certain salesmen 
who'll ask you why you do not 
use the local papers. 

On the other hand I remember 
being present at a convention at 
which I was only an observer. It 
was announced that every news- 
paper in the territory was going 
to be used. It was a very com- 
plete list, covering even the 
smaller towns. After the an- 
nouncements were made one of 
the salesmen stated that they 
were handicapped by a certain 
competitor who was advertising 
in our largest national weekly. 
As a matter of fact, the newspaper 
circulation was at least double 
that of the national weekly for 
that territory. 

The thing to do is to make the 
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decision as to what you're going 
to do in the best possible way and 
then put all of your thoughts and 
strength into presenting the story 
so well that the salesmen will 
believe in it just as you believe 
in it when you make your 
decision. 

Announcing an _ advertising 
program the first time to a body 
of salesmen does not bring, I have 
observed, the favorable reaction 
that one might expect. I have 
found that salesmen have to work 
under advertising for some time 
before they appreciate it. I have 
also found that those who have 
worked under it for a long time, 
or who have always worked under 
it, discount its power. When an 
advertising campaign starts to 
show results the salesmen place 
great faith in it. Let them work 
under this advertising for a num- 
ber of years, perhaps four or five 
years, and they start to forget 
that the advertising is doing any- 
thing. They credit their own 
efforts for the results. By the 
same token the manufacturer who 
advertises for quite some time 
begins to forget that advertising 
is doing a good job, and lays all 
the credit to the merit of his prod- 
uct and the skill of his salesmen. 


NEW YORK CONCERNS 
IN MERGER 


HE American-LaFrance Fire 

Engine Company, Inc., El- 
mira, New York, has acquired the 
assets and good-will of the Foam- 
ite-Childs Corporation, Utica, New 
York, and the business of the two 
companies has been combined 
under a single corporate identity. 
The name of the new company is 
the American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation. 


Frank Kiernan & Company, 
New York advertising agency, 
was appointed to prepare and 
place for one advertiser for pub- 
lication on a single day, twenty- 
five full-page advertisements 
which appeared in the daily news- 
papers throughout New York. 
This is said to have been the larg- 
est individual advertising order 
ever placed at one time in New 
York City newspapers. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island’s 
Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density 
of population and the diversity of its 
industries —with its population 97% 
urban and 3% rural—depends upon 
outside sources for nearly all of its 
total food supply. Many carloads of 
foodstuffs are shipped into this state 
daily to supply the demand. This 
market offers great opportunities to 
manufacturers and producers of food 
products. The population.is served 
through 1,800 grocery and delicatessen 
stores. These stores are served through 
21 wholesale grocers and 27 produce 
dealers with Providence as the distrib- 
uting center. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined net paid circulation of 114,020 


reach the great majority of English speaking 
families in Rhode Island which enable the ad- 
vertiser to reach this market at a minimum cost. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. J. Bidwell Company 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Charles H. Eddy Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


----USE THIS COUPON! - - - -. 
Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


» OZ 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current num- 
ber of Standard Rate & Data Service, to- 
gether with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 
30 days. If we are not convinced of the 
value of this Service at the end of that time, 
we shall return the issue and our obligation 
is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each 
month for one year. The Service is to 

maintained by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State 


Individual Signing Order 


Official Position 
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How Nokol Links Advertising 


With Peak Seasons 


(Continued from page 922) 


sales presentation. It was called 
“Which side of the line do you live 
on?” The line being, of course, 
oil heat. 

The second piece was entitled, 
“Nokol Preferred.” It had as a 
background for each page the 
names and addresses of Nokol 
users. The total number of users 
was given, followed by the classi- 
fications of users, such as 846 
engineers, 1982 physicians, 427 
architects, 132 contractors and 
others. The final booklet told the 
story of Nokol. People who had 
glanced over the preceding two 
booklets and had not worked up 
enough enthusiasm to read the 
last one were not prospects. But 
if a person had been interested to 
the extent of reading the story of 
Nokol he classed himself as a 
particularly ripe prospect, almost 
ready to be picked. 


The Salesmen’s Quota 


In distributing the booklets, it 
was not thought advisable by the 
company to base mailings on the 
same budget plan as was used in 
the case of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but dealers were advised to 
plan their direct mail activities to 
conform to the retail sales curve 
as much as they could. Each 
dealer was asked to send in a list 
of his most likely prospects to 
reach the factory before the 
twenty-eighth of each month. On 
the fourth of the following month 
the first piece was sent to every 
name requested by each dealer— 
provided he had not sent in more 
names than his quota of booklets 
provided for, Four days later it 
was followed by the second book- 
let, and on the twelfth, the last 
one was mailed. As soon as the 
mailings had been completed, the 
dealers were advised that all their 
prospects had received the three 
booklets and that it was time for 
salesmen to begin following them 
up. The company’s responsibility 
ended when the dealers had re- 
ceived this notification, but the 
dealers’ responsibilities were just 
beginning. 
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The value of such a plan of 
selective mailing is limited by just 
two things: the dealer’s care in 
selecting the names for his lists 
and his vigilance in following 
them up after he had been notified 
that the mailings were completed. 
Except to emphasize constantly 
the need for such follow-ups, the 
company was not able to control 
this second factor in limiting re- 
turns from the direct mail, but it 
did work out a method for select- 
ing the names which insures ade- 
quate returns to all dealers adopt- 
ing it. It was in the form of a 
“Salesmen’s Quota System.” 

The company furnishes a large 
ruled chart to dealers for record- 
ing the work of their salesmen. 
In it are contained certain require- 
ments for the day’s work of each 
salesman. If he conscientiously 
carries out the work that is out- 
lined for him, he will supply a 
steady stream of prospects for the 
direct mail programs and he will 
likewise have a continuous supply 
of leads for immediate sales, both 
from leads on new prospects and 
from follow-ups on old prospects 
who have been circularized. 


The Detailed Plan 


This chart is divided into “morn- 
ing work” and “afternoon work.” 
Mornings are to be spent in can- 
vassing, as it is recognized by the 
factory that the cold canvass pro- 
vides the best answer to the 
problem of locating prospects. 
Each morning, then, a salesman 
is given a quota of twenty-five 
canvass calls and fifteen inter- 
views. The fifteen interviews mere- 
ly mean that of the twenty-five 
homes he calls on he should be 
able at least to find out whether 
fifteen of them have oil burners, 
are considering installing them, 
or are not interested: If he makes 
his twenty-five calls but does not 
obtain the fifteen interviews, he 
is expected to keep calling until 
he has done so. 

in the afternoon his work is 
more varied. His first requirement 
is to submit plans or call upon 
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persons he has previously can- 
vassed and with whom he had 
made appointments for a later 
call. Then he must see one owner, 
to find out whether or not his 
burner is giving satisfaction and 
ask for the names of other pros- 
pects. He must call on five pros- 
pects, who may be people he met 
while canvassing, people he is 
following up as a result of the 
direct mail, people with whom he 
made appointments over the tele- 
phone or any other class of actual 
prospects. Three other calls for 
the afternoon must be interviews 
other than canvass calls; that is, 
people with whom he has had 
previous contact but who have 
not yet been classed as live pros- 
pects. He must likewise call on 
the owner of a new home, on a 
builder or on an architect. And, 
finally, he must make one demon- 
stration, either at the showroom 
or at the home of an owner. 


On first thought, this seems a 
large order for any salesman to 
carry out in a single day. It in- 
volves, however, but thirty-seven 
calls, and twenty-five of those are 
on the morning canvass when he 
takes whole streets of houses in 
order. The biggest advantage is 
that it keeps him varying his calls, 
taking up prospects in different 
stages of readiness to buy. 


No Chance for Faking 


Twice he has opportunities to 
get new names, when he calls on 
an owner and when he calls at a 
new home or at the office of a 
contractor or architect. The two 
plans he must present are a sure 
provision that he is getting some 
of his prospects near the closing 
point, and by making one demon- 
stration a day he must have one 
prospect on the verge of buying 
every day. 

The system, too, permits a close 
check to be taken of each sales- 
man’s work. If he is making all 
the required calls but still fails to 
submit the required number of 
plans or to hold the specified 
number of demonstrations, one of 
two things is apparent; either he 
is faking his reports or he is such 
a poor salesman that it is hardly 
worth keeping him on the sales 
force. In either case, the result is 
the same. 


SALE S§S 


M AN 


Itis GLUE-LOCKED 
Bankers’ Flap Style 


FOR SALESMEN’S MAIL—bulky reports 


and orders—so often mailed in a hurry—that must 
reach the house intact. Salesmen can cram Glue- 
Locked Bankers’ Flap Envelopes to capacity—seal 
them quickly—and they stay sealed. 


Deep Flap—High Shoulder—Over-Sized 
Seam Laps—Smooth Gumming (1%” 
wide) Clear to Corners. 


Made in all standard and special sizes—also all 
grades of paper. 


An exclusive product of the Associated Envelope 
Makers—manufacturers of 


Business Envelopes in 
Every Style and Size 


Printed — Lithographed — Embossed —Plain. 


Ask nearest maker for FREE SAMPLES, and valuable 
idea book—“‘Envelope Economies.” 


AssociaTED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


i 
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Better Equipped t corn Better Envelopes 


mt 


me 
Coast Envelope Company Boston Envelope Co. 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. “uessae nae Berlin and Jones Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Co. beg ones Co. a. Oles Envelope Corp. 


ST. LOUIS DETROIT BAL 


Brown Paper Goods Co. The Wolf Envelope Co. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK CITY 
GLUE-LOCKED— Reg. U. 8. Pot. OW, 


Monasch Company Whiting-Patterson Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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Francis J. Younes 


Francis J. Yawman, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
makers of ‘Efficiency Desks,” and 
office, bank and library filing equip- 
ment, has found The Dictaphone 
superior to shorthand. 


“It has earned big dividends for 12 years” 


“T’d be badly handicapped without my Dictaphone,” 
asserts Francis J. Yawman, of “Y and E” fame 


“When I preach efficiency, I like to 
practise it, and I couldn’t if shorthand 
kept jamming on the brakes,” says 
this prominent executive. Read his 
other comments, then try his methods 
yourself. 


“WW Hat, go back to shorthand! Not un- 

less somebody steals all the Dicta- 
phones. That's how I feel about it—and I’m 
not a novice at dictation. Commercial short- 
hand simply can’t match The Dictaphone for 
speed and accuracy, and when it comes to con- 
venience there's no comparison. 

“Occasionally I have to dictate to a sten- 
ographer in some out-of-town office, when the 
inconvenience of shorthand becomes doubly 
apparent. I’m always conscious that someone 
is waiting, and this diverts my mind. It’s 
infinitely easier to concentrate with The 
Dictaphone."’ 

Such statements from the Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager of a firm like the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company— 
themselves producers of equipment and systems 
to make office work more efficient—are not to 
be taken lightly. He continues: 

‘A big advantage of The Dictaphone is its 
convenience in getting memos, instructions 
and ideas recorded. And with The Dictaphone 
it’s so easy to answer letters on first reading, thus 
insuring better replies, more promptly dis- 
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patched, and saving the time necessarily lost 
when letters are allowed to accumulate for 
some regular dictation period set largely to 
accommodate a stenographic force.”’ 

Florence Scanlon, Private Secretary to Mr. 
Yawman, declares, ‘In my responsible posi- 
tion I couldn’t get half so much done if I relied 
solely on shorthand. I formerly transcribed 
Dictaphone cylinders, but I soon learned to 
dictate to The Dictaphone myself—the next 
logical step, as I see it. 

“Today I dictate for Mr. Yawman all cor- 
respondence for which I have the facts. I also 
handle much of his personal business. I think 
every girl should learn to use The Dictaphone.” 


Florence Scanlon—Private Secretary to Mr. 
Yawman, gives The Dictaphone full credit for 
aiding her rapid advancement to a most re- 
sponsible position, 


and double your ability to get things done 


What's Wrong 


- | Mail With Your Lewethead 


b= 


With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


* ] bes i nat . Hf 
= sportoeesig Sa.giting without obligation. 
**No one else can read my notes." 
“I'm nothing but a bell-hop."’ 
**Yes, Ido mind staying late."’ 


**Those awful waits while he chats Name 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
154 Nassau Street 


O You may tell your nearest office to let me try the New Model 10 


New York, N. Y. 


interviewed, about increasing their ability with the Dictaphone. Mail me 
a FREE copy of your book. 


over the phone."" 


Address 


l 
| 
| 
O) Iwish to read what leading executives or secretaries said, when | 
| 


That's enough! I'llshow him 
this trial offer right now 


2 | 
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World-wide organization — London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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All Nokol dealers do not use 
this quota system. But it is 
remarkable thing that the dealers 
who do use it find their sales con- 
stantly increasing, while those 
who do not seem to be doing a 
little less business year after year, 
The Nokol company realizes that 
the lists of prospects’ names it 
asks of dealers and the keeping of 
records of salesmen’s work involve 
quite a little desk work, but that 
is another one of the advantages 
of the plan. Up to a certain point 
it is a healthy sign when the 
dealer himself or someone in his 
organization keeps in correspon- 
dence with the factory at regular 
intervals, if only to send in a list 
of names. 


There is the story of the auto- 
mobile dealer who told his fac- 
tory that he didn’t want any more 
advertising which may illustrate 
some of the obstacles preventing 
the Nokol company from carrying 
out its plans to their fullest possi- 
bilities. This dealer was asked 
right away why he was discon- 
tinuing the advertising. “Why I’ve 
been sitting here in the showroom 
for three months,” he declared, 
“and I haven’t seen a single pros- 
pect walk in here who was 
brought in by advertising.” 


This Selling Program to Stay 


Unquestionably, there are some 
dealers who do not know or care 
how to utilize the Nokol direct 
mail plan. They pick a bunch of 
names at random from the tele- 
phone directory, neglect to follow 
them up when the mailings are 
completed, and then. complain 
that the twelve cents a name it 
costs them is money wasted. It is 
the same way with the salesmen’s 
quota system. A _ few dealers, 
either through indifference or 
laziness, do not use them. They 
allow their salesman to roam the 
streets unguided. 


An official of the Nokol com- 
pany called on one of his best 
dealers recently and asked him 
why he had stopped sending in 
duplicate reports on salesmen. He 
was told that the system had 
been discontinued because it in- 
volved too much extra work. For 
three months this dealer’s sales 
fell off alittle below the previous 
month and below the same month 
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of last year. The next time this 
oficial called on him he brought 
these matters to his attention. 
The dealer agreed that his sales 
hadn’t been going so well, but 
couldn’t name the reason. When 
the factory man advised him em- 
phatically to go back to using the 
quota system he agreed to try it 
out again, and ever since then his 
sales have been back to normal. 
In the Nokol organization, how- 
ever, these things do not happen 
often. It is not a company that is 
out after new dealers as fast as 
it can get them. It has only seven 
field men working out of the fac- 
tory, and their duty is not so 
much to sell burners to dealers as 
it is to help dealers sell burners 
to the public. As a matter of fact, 
no orders from dealers are solicit- 
ed. All they are asked to do is to 
sell at retail as fast as they can 
and keep their stocks complete. 
The sales and advertising planks 
of the Nokol platform which 
worked out so advantageously in 
1927 are to be continued through 
1928 with few even minor changes. 
After ten years of experience in 
the industry, it has formulated at 
last a program for selling which 
seems Satisfactory in every way. 


ASSOCIATION PLANS 
PHOTO SERVICE 
a of a_ photog- 

raphers’ international service 
bureau to enable users of com- 
mercial photographs to get them 
easily and quickly anywhere with- 
in the United States and Canada 
is being undertaken by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America. 
This is the outstanding develop- 
ment of the $2,000,000 cooperative 
national advertising campaign be- 
ing carried on by the association. 

The service, when completed, 
will operate somewhat on the 
order of the telegraphing of flow- 
ers and will tend to eliminate the 
chief obstacles previously encoun- 
tered in the development of com- 
mercial photography, which has 
been the difficulty of getting 


- photographs at a distance within 


the time limits made necessary by 
modern business methods. The 
new service, supplemented by the 
use of airplanes and telephotos, is 
expected to stimulate considerably 
the useof commercial photographs. 


TALBEBS MANAGEMENT 


Negative Influences 


are Liabilities 


Ne man’s decision is wholly his own. 
The negative influence of an unin- 
formed neighbor may block a sale you 
have started. Therefore a farmer who 
has not been informed about your pro- 
duct is a liability to your house. Wheth- 
er his influence is active or passive; it 
is against you. It acts as a drag on the 
buying impulse which your advertising 
creates in the minds of those who read 
it. Therefore it is economically unsound 
to ignore the Farm Life group of more 
than five million people in over a mil- 
lion homes. They have both buying 
power and influence on each of their 
neighbors to whom you are now direct- 
ing your advertising. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


cAdvertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Are We Paying This question is asked and an- 


swered in the current issue of 
the United Business Service. 
It has been asked and an- 
swered by a dozen other business forecasting 
services, and it has been harped-on and pro- 
pounded as a new discovery in management ever 
since the war boom exploded. Even a high school 
boy can see that there are concerns that are paying 
too much for volume, but what the high school boy 
fails to see is that since big business has taken up 
the fad of holding volume down, competitors have 
boldly and successfully stuck their foot in the door- 
way which this policy has left ajar. We have in 
mind a manufacturer of mechanical pencils. A 
change of management, wisely perhaps, decided to 
gear down its sales efforts and be satisfied with a 
much smaller volume. Advertising was cut. Sales- 
men were discharged. Sales effort was narrowed 
and concentrated. The desired result was accom- 
plished. Immediate profits were increased, but in 
the meantime several weaker competitors were able 
to establish themselves in the field to such an ex- 
tent that this company is now seeking other prod- 
ucts to employ its plant capacity. We do not say 
that this particular company made a mistake. But 
we do say that the minute a manufacturer relaxes 
his sales and advertising effort, he may increase his 
immediate profit, but he jeopardizes his leadership 
in the field and lends aid and comfort to his com- 
petitors. The question you must ask yourself, be- 
fore deciding on a policy of curtailed sales effort, 
is not how much it is going to add to 1928 profits, 
but what effect will it have on profits of 1929, 1930, 
and the years to come? 


Too Much for 
Volume? 


The Sales Manager’s I have just returned from 
Interest ina a week’s cruise on the 
Flood Control Bill Mississippi River, from 

St. Louis to Memphis. 
While conditions were much better than might be 
expected after the disastrous flood of last spring, 
and the work of rebuilding levies and putting in 
“fences” is going ahead at a rapid rate, it is very 
evident that if this great Mississippi territory is to 
come into its own as a market for eastern and north- 
ern manufacturers, these disastrous overflows must 
be checked. Very few of these districts are capable 
of bearing alone the financial burden of adequate 
flood safeguards, even if local action would solve 
the problem, which it will not. There is a tendency 
in the North to say that the Mississippi valley has 
had floods for generations, so why all the commo- 
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tion now? That is not the point. The point is 
that it is good business for our northern manufac- 
turers to back up the South’s efforts toward secur- 
ing federal flood control legislation. It is just as 
good business for them to insist that their congress- 
men and senators do something about the Missis- 
sippi flood situation, as it is for them to insist that 
their sales department build better customers. That 
is exactly what the right kind of flood control legis- 
lation will do for your southern customers—make 
them bigger and better buyers of your products. So 
get behind the South in its efforts to get something 
done—and done quickly. Unless the business in- 
terests insist upon immediate action, flood control 
legislation is likely to become a political football. 


The Epidemic of 
Free Deals and 
Price Cutting 


Procter & Gamble are giving 
away their new Camay toilet 
soap, one bar free with the 
purchase of two bars. Swift 
and Company are distributing coupons good for one 
free can of Sunbrite cleanser with the purchase of 
a bar of Classic white laundry soap or a package 
of Snap pulverized soap. In the textile field, man- 
ufacturers are offering dealers “advertising allow- 
ances.’ Everywhere you go, or turn, you encounter 
some sort of fanciful scheme for forcing sales. Get 
the business today—let tomorrow worry along as 
best it can, seems to be the spirit of 1927. While 
these various devices for forcing volume may pro- 
duce a favorable immediate reaction, it has been 
amply demonstrated that as a general policy free 
deals and artificial sales stimulants do not pay. 
After all, they are nothing more or less than a 
price cut, and while we may expect price-cutting 
from manufacturers who chose to build their busi- 
ness on price, certainly price-cutting has no place 
in the program of a manufacturer who builds on a 
quality foundation. Price-cutting is peanut sales- 
manship. It puts the sales emphasis in the wrong 
place. It makes a man say, “how cheap” instead 
of “how good.” A product that is sold and adver- 
tised for its low price, repeats only until some other 
manufacturer comes along and offers a bigger can 
at a lower price, or-throws in a reading lamp with 
every package. It is any man’s game. But a prod- 
uct that is made as good as it can be made, and 
sold at a fair price on a quality basis, will retain its 
public favor and keep repeating long after the 
“cheaper” product has been laid away in the grave- 
yard of brands that were put out to catch the 
unsuspecting. 
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Worth of Advertising 
A MI] ION Literature Found Its Way 
Into the Dead Letter Office 
Reprint from 
siS- “Sales Management” 
hat O 
ct. 1, 1927 
“ w Do You 
r1S- ? arc 
“a Expensive Dead Wood wi Do Direct 
c 
So IRECT mail advertisers wasted from Ai 
ing $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 this last year, me tj e 9 
i the combined result of poor mailing lists tion, Ad g 
ae and incorrect addressing. According to way ver 1S1n , 
rol : the record of the Post Office Department, of th 
all. i that 12,688,567) first-class letters, containing @ 
vertis- circulars and other advertising matter, 
re his were disposed of by the dead letter 
satire service. No record is kept of third-class 
Ing n who mail, but it is probable that the number 
ilet indoor of booklets, catalogs and similar material 
the set. re never delivered was three or . 
ft a time Flour timer larger than the lost letters. ] ¢ 
7 Pe ste. While the amount wasted in this way oie 
one id not is startling, it is probably infinitesimal iy 
of agent. compared to the sum that is wasted in d. 
sell sending letters and other direct advertis- 
age begin a 
| & ing to people who are not, never have 
an- lain- been, and never will be prospects for the 
OW- or it particular advertiser. the 
ster 2sn’t Ce] 3 of 
Get Over 80% of the National Advertisers use E.D.A. Service and save 
a Cost of buying or compiling mailing lists. 
- Postage on literature or samples. 
>r0- Cost of envelopes or other wrapper, and addressing. 
pee E. D. A. SERVICE DELIVERS ing literature or sample handled by its mem- 
free House-to-House Distribution — Places Your _ bers, of which one is located in every city and 
ay. Literature or Sample Directly in the Hands of town of importance in the United States, goes 
na the Housewife, the Purchasing Agent or the alone into a home with people in it, goes into 
7 Consumer. the districts specified, is distributed according 
ling Consider these E.D.A. advantages: to contract, reaches all the people in the terri- 
usi- Distribution cost less than postage, and don’t - tory covered and no returns from failure to 
forget that many mailing lists are out of date deliver. 
lace in 90 days. Distribution takes care of the lit- h : 
na erature or sample without envelope or mailing Have you any -“ er medium that offers you 
nen wrapper, or addressing. such a Guarantee? 
yon Our methods and the perfected system of 
ong The Personal Way a the association have put house-to-house distrib- 
ead The Wasteless Way -- uting on a positive Result-Producing Basis. 
ver- It’s the E. D. A. Wa oe 
: ss f ty Investigate Ask Questions 
ther The Exclusive Distributors Association— - 7 
can GUARANTEE—That every piece of advertis- Utilize This Real Force 
vith Write 
rod- THE EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
and George Altman, Sec’y, 415 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
1 its Bank Reference: Market Exchange Bank Co., Columbus, Ohio 
the 
ave- 
the 
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Healthy Slice 


of your 


CHRISTMAS 
Appropriation 


for Gifts to 


Customers 

Friends 

Employees 
@ 


We sell all conceivable types 
| of high-grade standard gift 


items—at a heavy discount. 
e 


Our prices make CHRIST- 
MAS “easy to take.” 


3 
Time is getting short. 
e 


Get our catalog now. 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Rush Your Catalog 


To 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 
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One Way to Test Pulling 
Power of Copy 


By Irwin L. Rosenberg 


HE “President is Dead!” 

Those three words in glaring 
Gothic screamed their message 
from the copy of the Tribune on 
the desk! 

“Gracious, when did that hap- 
pen?” “How sudden!” “When 
did the extra come out?’ — were 
the comments that were made. 

Exactly twenty-five people saw 
the paper lying on the desk ex- 
actly as you see it illustrated here. 
Exactly twenty-four gave it an- 
other glance and rushed to broad- 
cast the news. Only one carefully 
read it—then smiled and said, 
“Why, that’s a 1923 paper!” Of 
course it was. But it does empha- 
size the fact that headlines and 
pictures should practically tell 
the complete story of any adver- 
tisement. 

A well known advertising man 
of my acquaintance puts every 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisement or broadside that he 
okays to this test. The copy is 
indicated on the layout with par- 
allel lines in the usual way—the 
headline, subheads and illustra- 
tion are carefully written and put 
in place. If he can get the major 
part of the story from the dummy, 
without any other copy, he feels 
that the advertisement will accom- 
plish its purpose—and it usually 
does! 


NOVEMBER 


Because the old newspaper 
showed a picture of President 
Coolidge and bore the headline 
“President is Dead,” the average 
person was Satisfied that Coolidge 
must have been the one referred 
to. If he had only taken a second 
longer, he could clearly see the 
caption “The New President” 
directly above the picture; also 
in the first column “Coolidge may 
take oath of office today.” 


Charles Schweinler, of the 
Charles Schweinler Press, Incor- 
porated, New York City, died 
suddenly at his home in St. Cloud, 
West Orange, New Jersey, No- 
vember 9. 

The Schweinler company prints 
such publications as the Literary 
Digest, Review of Reviews, Golden 
Book, Christian Herald, Boys’ Life, 
Elks’. Magazine and Current 
History. 


William Bausch, secretary of 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, was recently feted by 300 
of the business and financial lead- 
ers of Rochester, New York. The 
occasion was the celebration of 
Mr. Bausch’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as president of the Roch- 
ester Club, the oldest as well as 
the leading social organization in 
that city. 
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MORE DRAMA IN 


ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 944) 


smith with a hammer upraised, 
as he is about to give yet another 
blow to the lock on the anvil be- 
fore him. At the bottom of the 
ad is a picture of a new Master 
padlock, with an interesting “X- 
Ray” effect at one corner to show 
the laminated structure, 

Here is another case where 
demonstration has been made to 
drive home a single sales point— 
this time that of safety. 


Life for the Dull Product 


Demonstrations used in the 
manner in which these advertisers 
have used them, offer the manu- 
facturer who makes a prosaic type 
of product, an exceptionally good 
opportunity for getting away from 
the drab and the commonplace 
in his advertising. Products 
which have little style appeal, lit- 
tle inherent beauty, and little or 
no luxury appeal, but which de- 
pend upon the homelier sales fac- 
tors of usefulness and wearability, 
can gain a new attention value if 
they are shown in some dramatic 
demonstration of their qualities. 

We can’t imagine anyone’s be- 
coming unduly excited about the 
purchase of a screw driver, yet 
the North Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company comes along with 
an advertisement which makes 
even this plain product inviting. 
At the top is a picture of a 
man, a plank, a screw driver and 
a hammer. The caption says 
“This man drove the blade of 
Yankee No. 90 Plain Screw-driver 
right through a four-inch plank 
—without splitting the handle.” 
Another picture: “He used a 
heavy mallet on No. 90 but that 
didn’t matter.” Another picture: 
“Then, this powerful twist failed 
to turn the handle on the blade.” 
In each case the action in the pic- 
ture matched the message in the 
caption. Over all the headline 
says “You can’t loosen a Yankee 
handle.” 

These folks have discovered 
how to dramatize the sales points 
of a homely, ordinary product, 
with the result that their advertis- 
ing is immediately lifted head and 
Shoulders above competition. 
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SAVING ACCOUNTS. 


ove Troy Familie 
e BES 


HE family savings ac- 
count always is good 
evidence to prove the 


existence of buying power, for it indicates progress, freedom 
from debt, and the ability to fulfill buying desires. 


The Sales Manager seeking distribution in the Troy market, 
will find that over 70% of the Record families have savings ac- 
counts in Troy Banks. This is convincing proof that Troy 
families have the money to buy your products. 


To sell Troy’s families only the Record is needed, for it is read 
by 4 out of every 5 families in the entire Troy trading area. Ad- 
vertising in the Record places you in direct contact with 118,141 
consumers. 60% of these consumer families are engaged in 
skilled trades, while 29% earn incomes in excess of $1800.00 
annually. 


The more you study these facts, the greater the reason why you 
can’t afford to stay away from Troy. May we send you further 
proof? 


The TROY RECORD 


“Try It Out in Troy—The Try-Out City’’ 
A. B. C. 23,174 Copies Daily 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Attention / 
Interesfand | 


Results 
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“There have been a num- “I can’t refrain from con- 
ber of comments indicating gratulating you on the ex- 
that the little photos se- cellent job you did on our 
cured the attention and in- Jittle photo-stickers. You 
terest which could prob- certainly got an excellent 
ably not have been secured reproduction — much better 
in any other way, to the than I had expected.” 
same degree.” 4 R. ag | ai 

C. H. Gager, The Seiberling Rubber Co 

Advertising Manager. . 


The WelchGrapeJuiceCo. ‘‘We are very pleased with 
them -_ ys are ae at 
“ you sa ey wou e 
cfecliveness one ‘ot oat when we placed he order 
argest dealers on e : 
West Coast ordered spe- = ee nee 
cially a number of dupli- Whit Se m Machine 
cates in order to circular- SSCWINE Macnine ve, 
ize the high class trade to “Everyone in the Home 


which his store caters.” Office is well pleased with 
Paul S. Ellison, edhe Age we are con- 
Advertising Manager, en at a favorable re- 
The Brunswick Balke action is forthcoming.” 


C. M. Jennigan, 
Collender Co. Coca-Cola Co. 


We'd Like to Make 
a Sample for You 


ere us a photograph of 
your product — a window 
display or any photo you can 
use effectively. Within a few 
days we will send you a sharp, 
clear sample miniature made 
from it. No _ obligation, of 
course, 


1| Miniature Photo Service Inc. 
gee | The Largest Studio of its Kind inthe United States 
37-359 Niagara St. Buffalo,NY. 


Encourage your rm * 
to write BETTER LETTERS frature of an offices cfs 


nature of an officer cf a 


: company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 


ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANALYZING SALES 
DIFFICULTIES 


(Continued from page 920) 


major difficulty was found to bein 
the failure of the dealer organi- 


zation to apply scientific methods 


to the conduct of their business, 
and along with this was a sales 
organization untrained in the re- 
sale methods necessary to success 
in this industry. 


The Difficulty Analysis 


After analyzing all of the deal- 


ers’ problems in detail, it was 
found that the conduct of the 
dealers’ business resolved itself 
into three major problems: 

1. Business or financial prob- 
lems. 

2. Technical and service prob- 
lems. 

3. Sales problems. 

The difficulty analysis of the 
sales division, as an example, 
showed that satisfactory selling 
results could be secured if the 
dealer would concentrate on four 
selling fundamentals: personal 
calls on oil burner prospects, di- 
rect mail advertising, newspaper 
advertising, and store and win- 
dow display. 

Having established a_ simple 
and sound plan for solving the 
dealers’ problems it was possible 
for the sales organization of this 
company to be trained in the ap- 
plication of these solutions in 
their territories. 

A third example of the use of 
the difficulty analysis method of 
approaching sales problems was 
that used by the responsible sales 
executives of a large shoe manu- 
facturer. Here the problem was a 
broad one: “How can we re-es- 
tablish our volume of sales and 
profits?” 

The difficulty analysis showed 
quite clearly that there were six 
major difficulties, three of which 
were production difficulties, and 
do not need to be discussed here, 
and the other three sales difficul- 
ties, as follows: 

1. There was no sales direction 
worthy of the name, either 
in the main office or in 
branches. 

2. No constructive effort was 
being made to help the shoe 
dealer make money selling 
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the manufacturer’s products 
—in fact a considerable ti- 
midity was shown in making 
any sales suggestions to 
dealers. 

3. The advertising and promo- 
tional plans and material 
were very poor and inade- 
quate. 


The Method in Use 


Here one advantage of the dif- 
ficulty analysis method becomes 
at once apparent. Having listed 
all of the difficulties with which 
this manufacturer was faced, it 
was possible to concentrate on the 
six major difficulties, three of 
which have already been men- 
tioned. Furthermore, each of the 
six major difficulties was further 
analyzed in detail, and headline or 
vital sub-divisions of each major 
difficulty were developed, all of 
which enabled the executives to 
put their first effort where it 
would do the most good. 

A fourth example of the use of 
the difficulty analysis method of 
approaching a sales problem is 
the use made by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Inc., where the question to be 
answered was: “How can we tell 
where dyes are consumed in quan- 


_ tities, how much is used, and of 


what colors?” This problem was 
one of developing some method 
of control which would enable 
the manufacturer to forecast de- 
mand, measure the percentage of 
sales obtained in relation to ac- 
tual mill consumption, and there- 
by furnish a basis for sales action. 

An elaborate sales research 

plan was instituted and failed. 
The problem was then approached 
from the difficulty point of view 
and as applied to the textile busi- 
ness, for example, the main diffi- 
culties emerged as follows: 

1. Changes of fashion. often 
mean changes in color: 
Hence, the color used in one 
season, Or in one year might 
be out of the question in the 
next year, if blue was in style 
one season and next season 
brown or black. 

2. Changes in fashion as re- 
gards the type of material 
(cotton, wool, silk, rayon) 
made a change in the class of 

colors in demand, some 
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How We Built Our Sales Volume 


By Telling Our Story to Our Dealers 
By W. C. ROGAHN 


General Sales Manager, The Kiel Furniture Company 


| the last six months we were 
able to check 93,200 lines of 
Kiel table advertising paid for 
entirely by our dealers. The suc- 
cess we have achieved in getting 
this dealer co-operation is the re- 
sult of a plan that offers the re- 
tailer something concrete. The 
first step of this merchandising 
campaign was to educate the 
dealers to become better mer- 
chants. We held store meetings 
and presented the dealers and 
their sales people an organized 
merchandise story. This was an 
outline of the dealers’ problems 
with concrete suggestions on how 
to solve them. Our next step 
was to offer the dealer selling 
plans and ideas that would help 
move our merchandise off his 
floors. In almost every instance 
our plans were accepted, put into 
effect and proven successful. In 
conjunction with this plan for 
educating dealers, we worked a 
sixty day plan featuring certain 
groups of items. This gave our 
salesmen something definite to 
concentrate on and enabled us 


to keep production in step with 
sales. “Is Your Home Table 
Shy?” is the slogan featured in 
all of our advertising. Through 
this national advertising and 
dealer co-operation we are able 
to establish for Kiel that identity 
so lacking in the furniture in- 
dustry. 

We are teaching the people 
to say ‘‘Kiel” when they say 
“table” and to appreciate the 
fact that the name Kiel stands 
for quality merchandise. 


* * * 


Time and again our merchandis- 
ing plans have proven successful. 
They are built on sound, basic 
fundamentals, rich in sales value 
and common sense — the result 
of fifteen years of specializing in 
items that make up a home. We 
are particularly anxious to show 
the entire Kiel Plan to a few in- 
terested manufacturers whose 
product goes into the home. Of 
course you don’t commit your- 
self by discussing your problems 
with us. 


R-E-SANDMEYER:&:CO 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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SALES ANALYSIS 
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MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00— including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 
and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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Fine Words Merit Fine Covers 


You want your message read. You 
want your ideas accepted, whether 
they pertain to merchandise, service 
or anything else. *Burk-Art covers 
command attention and favorably 
impress your prospects. 


*Burk-Art 
The art of embossing and decorating Fabrikoid, and other 
materials used in making book, catalog and loose-leaf covers. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 
LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 
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igh BURKTIAROT VISUAL SELUNG HELPS. 


Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc. 
not .an agency 
Can put you intouch with 
THE RIGHT 
for any worthwhile position. 


80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 


through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
IN 


Cc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
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fabrics calling for a prepon- 
derance of acid colors, others 
for direct colors, etc. 

The difficulty analysis made be- 
fore the sales research program 
was put into effect would have 
saved thousands of dollars. As 
it was, when the analysis was 
made and the difficulties collected 
and analyzed, it was possible to 
develop a sales control system, 
particularly designed to meet 
these difficulties, and because 
this sales control system was de- 
veloped in this fashion, it func- 
tioned with entire satisfaction. 

There is nothing new, except 
the name, in the difficulty analy- 
sis method. Doubtless many sales 
executives approach their prob- 
lems from this point of view, even 
though they may not call it by 
this name. It is certain, how- 
ever, that money would be saved 
and much time saved if sales ex- 
ecutives would consciously use 
this method in approaching their 
sales problems. No reasonable 
business man wants to have his 
plans and ideas whitewashed nor 
does he wish to have his associ- 
ates and subordinates curry favor 
with him by telling him how 
clever he is and what good ideas 
he has. 

To the intelligent type of ex- 
ecutive who wants to have the 
facts, regardless of their flavor, 
the difficulty analysis method of- 
fers a simple and almost foolproof 
method for getting to the bottom 
of business problems, and for 
guiding the work of solving them. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SHOWS INCREASE 


EW paid-for life insurance 
production during October 
of this year was 2.6 per cent 
greater than during October of 
last year. The total new business 
of all classes for October was 
$930,000,000 this year against 
$907,000,000 last year, an increase 
of 2.6 per cent. New ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $615,000,000 
against $618,000,000, a decrease 
of four tenths of one per cent. In- 
dustrial amounted to $266,000,000 
against $227,000,000, a gain of 17.4 
per cent. Group was $49,000,000 
against $62,000,000, a decrease of 
22 per cent. 
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WESTERN SALES CON- 
GRESS FORMED 


GROUP of several hundred 
[\ men met recently in Oak- 
land, California, to form the first 
Western Sales Congress. Their 
aim is to better selling conditions 
as a whole and help each other 
to solve selling problems through- 
out the western section of the 
United States. 

F. C. List, a nationally-Known 
organizer of retail sales forces, 
spoke on “Hat Racks or Think 
Tanks,” and said that the most 
vital point in selling today is the 
directing of the sales ability of 
individual salesmen. “When sales 
people are impressed with the fact 
that they are the personal repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturer,” 
declared Mr. List, “and that they 
are the vital point of contact be- 
tween everything that the manu- 
facturer stands for, including his 
investment in the business and 
the buying power of the public, 
they will be more likely to realize 
their importance as a contribut- 
ing link in the whole chain of 
merchandising. 

“And when sales managers real- 
ize that very important fact, they 
will be much more likely to have 
their sales organizations properly 
trained in order to increase their 
efficiency and the profits of the 
business. Sales ability is like 
steam. It must be powerful, under 
control, and intelligently directed 
in order to produce results.” An- 
other speaker, Harry D. Hubbard 
of Stockton, California, spoke of 
“Selling Through Character 
Analysis.” 

The results and methods of sell- 
ing by radio were told by repre- 
sentatives of stations KPO and 
KTAB, and a demonstration of 
some leading plans for broadcast- 
ing sales messages was given be- 
fore the gathering. 

There was a general discussion 
of such questions as reduction in 
parcel post charges, selling through 
direct mail, state hotel super- 
vision, and chain store competi- 
tion. The last day of the congress 
featured a general meeting, in 
which the small retailer and the 
salesman, as well as the district 
Manager and the manufacturer, 
contributed ideas from their own 
experiences. 
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EW people who 

do not live in 
Florida realize the 
variety of its sources 
of wealth. It may be 
surprising to you, for 
instance, to know 
that Florida’s lumber 
production last year 
totaled 1,250,000,000 
feet and brought a 
return of $45,150,478. 


This, moreover, does 
not include the value 
of the many by-prod- 
ucts of the lumber in- 
dustry of this state, its na- 
val stores industries, etc. 


Florida receives annually 
from its various industries 
nearly $300,000,000. From 


DOMINATES A 

GeFaxl Weekly  s115,000.000 
INDUSTRY 
The Taxi Weekly is officially recognized as 
the leading publication of the taxicab in- 
dustry. 200,000 people are directly engaged 
in this field. They do their buying through 
the advertising columns of their trade 
newspaper. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 

At 54 West 74th Street - New York City 


Our product will help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 


Brooklyn Baltimore 


Billion Feet of 
LUMBER 


Produced Annually in Florida 


its farms it gets 
$160,000,000. From 
its tourist business 
it makes an income 
estimated at $500,- 
000,000. And in ad- 
dition to these may 
be added its commer- 


cial enterprises, its 
public utilities, its 
transportation and 


foreign commerce. 


Florida is a great 
and fast growing 
market which will 
richly reward the 
producer who will adver- 
tise to it. Moreover, this 
attractive market can be 
completely and economi- 
cally covered through ad- 
vertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
of Florida 


DeLand Daily News Palm Beach News 

Fort Myers Press Palm Beach Post 

Fort Myers Tropical News Pensacola News-Journal 

Jécheeustlia Journal St. Augustine Record 

Lak Star-Tel St. Petersburg Independent 
ukeland Star-Telegram s+. Petersburg Times 

Miami Herald Sanford Times 

New Smyrna News Tampa Times 

Orlando Sentinel Tampa Tribune 


helps to ‘increase sales, be- 
cause Y% turn easily opens 


tha 


and % turn securely seals. , 
Write for Prices 


AMERSEAL — 


Reg. U. S Pat Of 
AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A NEW HOTEL WITHOUT “Ups”! 


—it’s never been done before! 


ONE PRICE FOR ALL 
' THE ROOMS 


ib Bens 12-story fireproof 
Cornish Arms Hotel, 
just opened, has eliminated 
all the hokum of “up” 
prices. This convenient 
and comfortable new hotel 
has only one price for a 
single room and_ bath, 
$3.00 per day. Double room 
for two, with bath, $4.50. 
Remember, there are no 
“ups.” There’s a_ bath 
with every room: 340 
rooms to select from. Ex- 
cellent restaurant service 
at moderate prices. 


5 minutes to Times Square, 5 minutes to Penn. Station, © 
8 minutes to Grand Central, and near all Steamship Lines. 


Come and Compare! 


CORNISH ARMS HOTEL 


WEST 23d STREET, at Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 


One of the best investments you can make is to put these bound issues 
in your library—it will pay you dividends for years to come. SALES 
MANAGEMENT bound volumes I, II, III and IV are now selling at a 
premium. Only a few of the later volumes listed below are available: 


Vol. V—Oct., 1922, to Sept., 1923—12 issues—1,212 pages 
Vol. VI—Oct., 1923, to June, 1924—-9 issues—1,230 pages 
Vol. VII—June, 1924, to Dec., 1924—6 issues—758 pages 
Vol. ViII—Jan., 1925, to June, 1925—13 issues—990 pages 
Vol. IX—July, 1925, to Dec., 1925—-13 issues—924 pages 
Vol. X—Jan., 1926, to June, 1926—13 issues—1,056 pages 
Vol. XI—July, 1926, to Dec., 1926—13 issues—1,120 pages 
Vol. XII—Jan., 1927, to June, 1927—13 issues—1,268 pages 


All Orders Subject to Stock on Hand 
on Receipt of Order 


$5.00 a Volume—Express Prepaid 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


For Your Library 


URING the last five years there have been nearly 3,000 articles 
D dealing with increasing sales published in SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Any one of these articles may give you just the idea you need 
for building your future sales plans. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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C. of C. CREATES 
NEW DIVISION 


ECOGNIZING the increasing 
importance of the extension 
industrial group effort, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
created a new department to work 
with trade organizations. Dr, 
Hugh P. Baker, an economist, 
who has won recognition as one 
of the country’s leading authori- 
ties on trade associations as the 
head of the American Paper and 
Pulp. Association, will have charge 
of the new department. 

The purpose of this move, as 
explained by Lewis E. Pierson, 
president of the National Cham- 
ber, is to coordinate the expand- 
ing relations of the National 
Chamber with the more than six 
hundred trade associations in its 
membership and to lend assis- 
tance to the many other industrial 
groups now laying out their fu- 
ture program of organization. Mr. 
Pierson pointed out that trade 
associations are entering many 
new fields, opened up by the in- 
creasing competition between in- 
dustrial groups. 


Encourages Self-Regulation 


An important feature of the 
new department, continued Pres- 
ident Pierson, will be the promo- 
tion of the movement already 
under way looking toward self- 
regulation by business groups, 
which has as its aim the elimina- 
tion of economic wastes in every 
form. To that end, the depart- 
ment will cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other 
governmental agencies. 

Mr. Pierson emphasized the 
fact that business today is recog- 
nizing in increasing volume its 
group responsibilities, that it is 
fully measuring up to the task to 
regulate itself and of making its 
own rules of conduct and formu- 
lating and putting into effect its 
own trade practices. 

Since 1920, Dr. Baker has been 
the executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the 
government board of the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Execu- 
tives, as well as a member of the 
board of the National School for 
Commercial ‘and Trade Secre- 
taries at Northwestern University. 
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There are rainbows even in the life of 
a Tips editor. When the closing date is 
drawing nigh and the lower right hand 
drawer, like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, 
is bare, and then the postman unloads 
upon our work bench half a dozen things 
that are really good, there is rejoicing in 
the editorial loft. 

We have made it a rule, and we hope 
we have been reasonably conscientious in 
adhering to it, that we will not mention 
anything in this department which isn’t 
worth at least more than the time and the 
two-cent stamp investment it takes to get it. 


We have no hesitancy in choosing first 
for your attention, “A Guide to Selling 
Your Product by Direct Mail .in Ca- 
nadian Markets.” This booklet is one of 
the rare species of reports which tells you 
almost what you want to know. There’s 
a list of “don’ts” for the United States 
advertiser in Canada, and an analysis of 
the difference between United States and 
Canadian markets. Statistics are included 
showing a comparison of Canadian pro- 
vincial markets, together with a summary 
of figures on Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustries. It even touches upon some special 
selling problems, such as where to sell 
electrical appliances by direct mail in 
Canada. 

We do not want to appear too rash or 


‘unbridled in our statements, but our hunch 


is that copies of this report will be avail- 
able without charge to subscribers to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Write to Might 
Directories, Ltd., Advertising Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


While the general drift of the discussion 
seems to, be toward direct mail matters, you 
should be advised to acquire “A Hand- 
book of Direct Advertising Procedure,” a 
product of the Neely Printing Company of 
Chicago. 

The chapter-headings say the book is 
about such topics as “Planning,” “Lay- 
out,” “Tllustration,” “Copy,” “Use of 
Color,” “Paper,” and so on. At the end 
is an analysis of different types of direct 
advertising. Sensiblv, the writer of the 
book has included such data as the size of 
booklets which can be cut economically 
from paper that is cut in various standard 
sheets. Write to the comnany at 871 North 
Franklin Street if you’d like to have a copy. 


The direct mail strawberry patch yields 
also “New Ideas for Distinguished Ad- 
vertising,” which proves to be a portfolio 
of extremely attractive mailing pieces 
adaptable to different types of business. 
This stuff hails from the Strathmore Paper 
Company, whose address, as usual, is 
Mittineague, Massachusetts. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 


This fellow who goes out from your 
office every day and calls on hundreds of 
your best prospects—is he well dressed? 
Does he have a personality which will 
win attention from important people in 
competition with many other salesmen? 

It’s your letterhead we're talking about. 
‘The Folks on Gospel Hill, over at Marion, 
Ohio, have sent us a new portfolio of 
dandy letterhead designs, which you might 
like to look over with the thought of im- 
proving your own stationery. Write to 
J. H. Swink—a copy of the portfolio is 
yours for the asking. 


The Tips editor, being a cautious man, 
seldom takes a chance on mentioning any- 
thing he hasn’t inspected with his own 
near-sighted eyes, But here’s an exception: 
J. O. Dahl of the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany sends along a note to say that he 
has a new report on “How to Sell the 
Big Food Buyers.” While our copy has 
not yet arrived, we know this report will 
be a thing of value to any concern selling 
food products, and we accordingly urge 
you to form in line on the right to get a 
copy. The Ahrens address is 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


As if the direct mail folks hadn’t had 
enough done for them already in this 
column, we'll include mention of a work- 
ing kit of mimeograph papers put out by 
Hammermill. Specimens of mimeograph 
reproductions of both type and illustrations 
are included, with test sheets in various 
colors. Write the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


The Roanoke, Virginia, Chamber of 
Commerce has put out an industrial brief 
which sets forth lucidly and attractively, 
the advantages of that city as a center 
for manufacturing operations. Just about 
everything you’d want to know about 
labor, power, transportation, and so on, is 
included. Copies are available to SALES 
MANAGEMENT subscribers on request. 


All traffic in our morning mail got held 
up one day recently when we found a 
dingus which calls itself a “Ben Day 
Color Finder.” Hailing from the Crescent 
Engraving Company of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, it embodies a bunch of colored cir- 
cular charts through which you can select 
harmonious color combinations for printed 
matter, which can be reproduced by com- 
bining two or more of the primary colors 
by Ben Day process. We can imagine few 
tools which would be of greater use to 
those who plan and produce printed sales 
pieces. Mr. Paul C. Staake is the man who 
sent the chart to us. Why don’t you write 
to him? 


NOVEMBE 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sample Cases 
Every size, style, and kind—in stock 
or made to order. Knickerbocker 
quality is unsurpassed. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 


**Made Right’ Sample Cases—Since 1900 
\._ 225-235 N. Clinton St. CHICAGO J 


Vanishin 
Cigarette 


Gets attention and _ interest. 
Great sales help; lot of fun. 
Burning cigarette vanishes. No 
skill needed. Complete for $1.00. 


BAILEY CO. 
Box 502, Cambridge A, Mass. 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 
RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 899 John 3697 
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CANADA DRY BUYS 
CAMPFIRE 


AUL L. REDEL, president of 

the Campfire Company, Mil- 
waukee candy manufacturing 
company, recently announced that 
an option to purchase the Camp- 
fire Company has been obtained 
by the Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Company for $3,500,000. 

As a step in preparation for the 
merger, the Campfire Company 
has already been reorganized as 
the Campfire Corporation of Del- 
aware, with $500,000 additional 
capital. Under provisions. made 
in the option, the Canada Dry 
Company has the privilege of tak- 
ing over all of the outstanding 
stock of the Campfire Company in 
exchange for equivalent of its 
own stock. 

The Milwaukee company was 
organized in 1919 and has grown 
from a concern with total sales of 
around $250,000 in 1923, to $3,- 
000,000 for 1927. 

Besides its factory and offices 
in Milwaukee, the company also 
has plants at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and Montreal, Canada. 


SELLING INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS 


(Continued from page 926) 


straight thinking and a proper 
conception of the industrial mar- 
ket and how best to reach it, their 
sales gun is not loaded with bird- 
shot, hence their policy is not one 
of scatteration. A month will not 
tell the story. Six months will 
not tell it. Their problem is a 
long-term one of steady education 
and the building of acceptance for 
their product. If they are wise 
they will not judge their advertis- 
ing by the number of inquiries 
received but will watch the vol- 
ume growth of their industrial 
business as the factors that will 
build this growth coordinate and 
become more and more effective 
as time passes. 


The Caloroil Burner Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has placed 
its advertising account with Grif- 
fin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New York. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


MANAGEMENT , 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


LESS THAN $50,000 PURCHASES BUILD- 
ing stock, good will of long established house 
on Pacific Coast, selling profitable merchandise 
direct to consumer. Net profits as high as 
$21,000. Plenty room for expansion. Owner 
retiring; organization can be retained. Infor- 
mation to responsible people only. Address Vin- 
cent, care this publication, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE WHO IS 
a worker, can sell, manage and organize—under- 
stands advertising and can analyze markets. Has 
a real capacity for solving difficult sales prob- 
lems. <A broad specialty experience covering 
Hardware, Electrical, Drug and Automobile job- 
bing and retail trade. Knows how to hire and 
keep productive men, provide them with sales 
ammunition. At home in all principal cities of 
U. S. A six footer, physically and mentally 
energetic, initiative, age 34, single, college grad- 
uate. Prefers Chicago or Midwest connection. 
Address Box M-1120, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL AND THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced Sales Executive wants to represent 
firm of unquestioned standing in Chicago. Good 
organizer and have real sales record with two 
nationally known concerns. If you have the 
product I can produce the sales volume. High- 
est references. Address Box M-1124, Sales Man- 
agement, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER OR GENERAL MANA. 
ger: Have taken two large industries and placed 
on profitable basis by reducing expenses and 
increasing sales. Intimately familiar with Hard. 
ware Jobbers, Department Stores, Syndicate and 
Chain Stores in U. S. and Canada. Personally 
known to most of them. Full knowledge of 
factory management, accounting and office meth- 
ods altho greater experience in Sales. Total years 
of experience sixteen. Now thirty-three years of 
age. Willing to act as Sales Manager or Gen. 
eral Manager. If your business needs increase in 
sales or reduction in overhead, I can help you. 
Employed now at salary $10,000. Box M-1122, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. : 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
14 years of experience in selecting and devel. 
oping salesmen—thorough knowledge of sales 
promotion and merchandising methods — is 
available for immediate connection. Excellent 
references gladly furnished. Address Box 
M-1080, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 fn 
three months. 700 dealers in 10: months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ADVERTISERS’ RATE GUIDE FREE. 
86-page Directory showing classified and Dis- 
play rates of best producing newspapers and 
magazines. Other information. We can place 
your advertisement in any publication at low- 
est rates. Our experience saves you money. 
Checking copies guaran . Write for Free 
Directory. . H. BROWN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. Dept. 1247, 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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